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Root’s Goods 
in Michi 
in Michigan 
—Quantity discounts on your 
larger orders. 
—Special Outfits of Bees and 
Equipment for Orchardists and 
Beginners. 


Use Aluminum Paint this year. 
It’s best for your equipment. 


Prices quoted on application. 


Send for 1938 Root Catalog. 


Beeswax wanted. 


M. H. HUNT & SON 


LANSING, MICH. 


510 N. Cedar St. 

















To New York State 


Beekeepers: 


NOW is the time to check over your bee 


supplies and to get ready for that bump- 
er crop of fine honey we're going to get 
this coming season. Our warehouse is 
filled with fresh, clean supplies wait- 


ing for your orders. Send us a list of 
your requirements for our special quota- 
tions. 

REMEMBER, Root's Three-ply founda- 
tion is still the biggest thing in the 
apiary! One Three-ply brood comb is 
worth three of the ordinary kind. The 
best is the cheapest in the end. 

BEES and QUEENS—wWe can furnish 
bees and queens for early spring deliv- 
ery at regular southern prices. Send 
your orders to us and be sure of getting 
bees from breeders who have the best 
stock. 

BEESWAX your wax for bee 
supplies or anything else in our line. 
We pay 2c a Ib. more when proceeds are 
taken in trade. Remember, too, that we 
can render your old combs and cappings. 
We get all the wax there is, and our 
charge for doing this work is small 
Send for our 1938 catalog if you haven't 
received a copy. 


A. I. Root Co. of Syracuse 


Midland Ave. and Tallman St. 
SYRAOUSE, N. Y. 


SERVES YOU BEST 


















« _~ AT INDIANAPOLIS----Get Our Prices 


We have a fine stock of bee supplies and give prompt service to all 
parts of the state 


LET US QUOTE ON SEASON’S NBEDS 


Bee Suppuries 


A. I. ROOT CO. OF INDIANAPOLIS 


121 N. Alabama, Indianapolis 








METAL 
ROOFS 


EDWARDS 


price, freight paid. Ask for Catalog 89-G. 


— EDWARDS MANUFACTURING CO. 


CINCINNATI. OHIO 


53 


BUTLER ST. 


HRS 








Look better, last louger, 
costlese. Protection from 
fire, lightning, wind and 
weather. Send roof measure- 
ments today for money-saving 











Australian Beekeeping News 
The Leading Bee Journal of the 
Southern Hemisphore is the 
“Australasian Beekeeper” 
Subscription 5 shillings per year. Start 
any time. Inquire for International Mon- 
ey Order for five shillings (Australian) 
at your Post Office, 
Write now to The Bditor, P. O. Box 20, 
West Maitland, New South Wales, 
Australia. 








WHEN WRITING TO 


ERS, MENTION GLEANINGS. 


ADVERTIS- 








DEALERS 
ATTENTION 





We have a special proposition of inter- 
est to all dealers or to all beekeepers 
who wish to become dealers of Bee- 
keepers’ Supplies. Write for informa- 
tion. All goods are GUARANTEED 
SATISFACTORY. 


a ( corr = 
| Quality Produc | 


W. T. Falconer Mfg. Company 
Falconer, New York 
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Heritage 


Bee Breeding 
American Bee Breeders Record 
Since ia 
A 44-page TRADE MAGAZINE 
serving America West of 100° 
Featuring Triple Phases of Bee Life 
Heritage— 


Environment— 
and Response— 
regular Departments devoted 
to each phase— 
Bee Breeding— 
Bee Pasturage— 
Honey Production and Utilization 


Published monthly. $1.00 the year circulating 
‘*From Coast to Coast’’ 
Sample Copy Free 


RALPH BENTON, Editor 


Rivera, California, 
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A complete 


It's Sections 


that Count 


in the production of 
Comb Honey! 


CHOOSE SECTIONS 
MADE BY LOTZ 


Best Quality 
Accurate and 


-For 
For 
sions! 

For the Smooth Dovetail and the Oval 
V-Grooves which mean no Loss by 
Breakage and Ease in Assembly! 

For that Glossier Polish which en- 
hances the appearance of your Comb 
Honey! 


WHEN BETTER SECTIONS 


ARE MADE, LOTZ WILL 
MAKE THEM! 
line of other bee supplies 


listed in our new 1938 catalog 
Write for your free copy. 


Material! 


Uniform Dimen- 


August Lotz Company 


yd, Wisconsin 





























Earn Extra Money 


Solicit subscriptions to Gleanings in Bee Culture. Write for our offer to reliable persons. 


There are still some 


localities in which 


we want solicitors now. 


Circulation Manager, Gleanings in Bee Culture, Medina, Ohio. 














COPY FREE. 


United States. Address— 





2 Years $1.50 


American Bee Journal—monthly; published and edit- 
ed by beekeepers for beekeepers. Full of pictures and 
tips on care of bees and selling of honey. SAMPLE 
$1.00 a year, 2 years $1.50 in U.S. A. and Canada. 


Combined with Gleanings in Bee Culture—both mag- 
azines, ONE YEAR, $1.60. This offer good only in the 


American Bee Journal, Hamilton, Illinois 







AMERICAN © 
BEE JOURNAL ~ 
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pl The Brand 
ae. Capping 
Melter 


SAVES 25% in extracting time in handling cappings. One Michigan 
producer says: ‘“‘Formerly we extracted three days, then laid off one 
day to care for the cappings. Now we clean up each day with honey so 
good it is run in with the other honey and with premium wax all ready 
for market.” 
IT ELIMINATES slumgum discoloration of both honey and wax. The 
whirling of cappings in extractors and digging them out. It gets all the 
honey. Tests show that every 100 pounds of cappings weighed AFTER 
whirling, contain from 40 to 60 pounds of honey. 
With the Under The Melter Feeding, little of the honey ever contacts 
the steam heated melter units. The cappings are melted by contacting 
the hot liquid wax floating about the melter units. There is a gradual 
melting and separating of wax, slumgum and honey with a minimum 
of agitation and mixing. Time saved, extra honey saved, quality honey 
and wax will quickly pay its cost. 
New Construction Send for printed matter. 
Mfg. by 
A. G. WOODMAN CoO., W. T. BRAND, 
Grand Rapids, Mich. Mitchell, Neb. 














Tindal’s Leather-Colored Italian 
ROOT SERVICE ageing 
Are less inclined to swarm and are the best 
honey-gatherers. Best selected. Queens and full 
weight packages guaranteed. 
ee. ee We I cece wo ssencccoves $2.45 
rom ae, See, We GAC. Nc ancccceweaeee 3.15 
15% discount to dealers. 
The country wants a M. I. Tindal Bee Co., Greenville, Ala. 
U. S. GOVERNMENT REPORT 
Information from Producing Areas (first half 
of April). 
of honey this year. Reports show the old California Points: Southern California—It 
crop about gone. Fruits may be scarce on has been warmer toward the close, with some 
account of late frosts. Our friends and rain and considerable cloudiness but earlier in 
customers in the territory around Chicago the period temperatures were generally below 
should profit through producing a share of normal. Bees had only a few days of desirable 
the honey which will be in demand. | flying weather during the period. Orange bloom 
Root Quality bee supplies will serve is rather light and spotted and prospects for 
you well again this year a crop of Orange honey are uncertain, and 
"A large and complete stock is ready dependent on the weather. One beekeeper re- 
here for your orders. ports the largest day’s gain for scale colonies 
Our motto is—what you want when | in orange locations so far as 4% pounds 
con want V4 ; Sage and buckwheat plants are reported in 
" We solicit your orders for all bee-sup- fine condition but have not yet started to 
plies, including hives and supers, foun- blossom. Sage plants are backward and 
dation, extractor books and literature, lateness of the rainfall is also causing be 
and honey containers. Our Root Catalog and keepers to be doubtful about the size o t 
container price list free for the asking crop. Considerable swarming reported on the 
Coast but further inland colony trength 
. variable and with the heavy consumptior of 
A. I. Root Co. of Chicago | | sores tien’ feeding is necessary. “Most 1957 
crop Oran loney T vy out of the har 
224 West Huron Street the beekeepers though some beekeepers art 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS till holding a portion of last year’ page 





crop. Prices to beekeepers in ton lots or n 
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per lb., f.0.b. Southern California delivery aging, with the possibility that in many sec- 
points : Orange, Extra White to Water White tions bees will not be sufficiently advanced to 





5%-55; Sage, Water White 5-5%c; Extra take full advantage of the early nectar flow. 
White 4%-4%c; White 4%-4%c; Buckwheat- The cool weather has retarded queen-rearing 
Sage, Light Amber to Extra Light Amber 4- in the Southeast, but shipments of package 
4c. bees are going out on schedule. Winter losses 
in the North have been sufficiently light so 
SUMMARY —- Temperatures have varied that orders for package bees have been below 
widely, fluctuating from above normal to those of a year ago, but beekeepers fear there } 
sharply subnormal and back again to above- may be considerable spring dwindling where 
normal throughout much of the country. Heavy feeding is not adequate. Prospects in Californ- 
snow and sleet in the North Central States ia are not as bright as a year ago because of 
checked brood-rearing and not only chilled the lateness of the rainfall. Considerable hon- 
brood in many cases but greatly lessened the ey has been taken off in the Southeast from 
availability of nectar-bearing plants, freezing orange, black gum and ti-ti, with the ti-ti 
much early fruit bloom and the blossoms of flow among the heaviest of record. Carry- 
maples, elms, ete. Prior to this serious storm, over of honey from the 1937 crop will be ex- 
which brought much-needed moisture over the tremely light, but because of the curtailed de- 
Plain States, bees had been developing rapidly, mand the remaining lots of 1937 crop honey 


though often short of stores. This shortage of may be adequate to take care of the demand 
food, accentuated by a week or 10 days of for commercial lots. Many small beekeepers 


weather when bees could not fly, made it are completely sold out. however, and unable 
imperative for many commercial beekeepers 


to supply the demand for honey. Market prices 
to feed if the colonies were to survive, and are slightly below last year’s. Demand for 
feeding has been practiced in a great many beeswax continues light, with supplies fully 
yards. Clover was not much damaged by the adequate and prices substantially below those 
cold weather and clover prospects are encour- of a few months ago. 





Moathly Report of Honey Producers 


Early in April we sent the following questions to honey producers: 1, What is your estimate, 
revised to date, of the amount of last year’s honey crop not yet sold in your locality? Give answer 
in per cent. 2. At what price has honey been sold or contracted for, if any, in large hots (car- 
load or less) in your locality during the past month for (a) extracted honey, per pound? (b) 
comb honey, fancy and No. 1, per case? 3. What are prices when sold to grocers in case lots of 
(a) extracted honey in 5-lb. pails, or other retail packages in terms of 5-lb. pails? (b) comb 
honey, fancy and No. 1, per case? 4, What is the retail price to consumers in your locality of 
(a) extracted honey in 5-lb. pails, or other retail packages in terms of 5-lb. pails? (b) comb 
honey; fancy and No. 1, per section? 5. How is honey now moving on the market in your locality? 
Give answer in one word, as slow, fair or rapid. 6. What is the condition of the honey plants at 
this time in your locality, as compared with the average? Give answer in per cent. 7. What is the 
present condition of the colonies, as compared with normal, considering the number and age of 
the bees and the supply of stores? Give answer in per cent. 8. What is the per cent of winter 
and spring loss to date (if any) in your locality? The answers returned are tabulated as follows: 





1937 Cond. Cond. Pct. 
carry- Large lots. To grocers. To retailers. Mave- honey of of 

State Name over.- Ex. Comb. Ex. Comb. 2x, Comb. ment. plants. colo. loss. 
SC-Ala. (J. M. Cutts) i) .55 Fair 110 110 0 
B. C. (A. W. Finlay) 0 10 -75 95 Fair 100 100 15 
S-Calif. (L. L. Andrews) 0 05% .68 15 Fair 100 100 2 
C-Calif. (Davis Bros.) 10 05% .43 .55 .25 Slow 110 125 2 
SE-Colo. (Gtis E. Adcock) 20 05% .50 Slow 100 100 2 
S-Fla. (CC. C. Cook) 0 .06 .45 .63 Fair 100 100 10 
C-Fla. (Harry Hewitt) 0 07% .50 .65 Rapid 100 100 2 
SE Ga. (J. J. Wilder) 10 .06 .50 .65 Fair 100 100 3 
NC-Ind. (T. C. Johnson) 0 55 3.60 .65 .20 fair 100 90 2 
NW-Ind. (E. S. Miller) 10 .50 8.60 65 .20 Slow 100 100 10 
W-Iowa (E. G. Brown) 0 .65 Fair 90 100 25 
S-La. (E. C. Davis) 0 06 .40 .55 Fair 100 100 2 
N-Me. (O. B. Griffin) 0 4.75 30 Slow 
N-Mich. (Ira D. Bartlett) 2 .50 .65 Fair 100 80 10 
S-Mich. (Floyd Markham) 0 .08 .55 .75 Fair 125 90 5 
C-Mich. (E. D. Townsend) 0 90 80 
E-Minn,. (Floyd W. Ray) 10 06% 45 57 Slow 90 100 10 
W-Nev. (Geo. G. Schweis) 45 .20 100 100 40 
W-N. M. (C. A. Baltzley) 0 .06% 3.10 3.90 .63 .25 Fair 80 70 
W-N. Y. (Adams & Myers) 10 .50 4.00 .68 2 Fair 75 100 5 
tte Y. (Geo. B. Howe) .60 Slow 100 80 20 

)-N. Y. (F. W. Lesser) 10 07% Fair 100 80 5 
Ww. y.C.(C. 8S. Baumgarner) 0 .70 85 .25 Slow 100 100 10 | 
SE-N. C. (W. J. Martin) 06% .60 .75 .20 Fair 100 100 5 | 
C-Ohio (R. D. Hiatt) 0 55 4.50 .70 .27 Slow 120 75 10 | 
WOre- (H. A. Scullen) 25 85 .45 Slow 100 100 2 
C-Penn. (Harry Beaver) 10 .50 65 Slow 70 90 
SE-Pa. (D. C. Gilham) 10 .70 4.25 1.00 .25 Slow 90 90 10 
W-S. C. (E. S. Prevost) 0 Fair 100 90 10 | 
C-Tenn. (J. M. Buchanan) 0 .75 Slow 100 100 1 | 
O-Texas (T. A. Bowden) 0 -50 .60 Fair 100 90 10 
S-Texas (J. N. Mayes) 5 .06 .25 Fair 100 100 6 
S-Texas (H. B. Parks) .48 55 Fair 80 100 2 
N-Utah (W. H. Hendricks) = 43 55 Fair 100 105 4 
W-Vt. (Phillip Crane) ; 90 95 5 
SE-Wash. (Ryon R. Isbell) 45 8.80 .55 20 Fair 110 105 4 
N-W. Va. (W. C. Griffith) 1 .50 18 Slow 100 100 2 
SE-Wisc. (N. E. France) 0 55 Slow 
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Please Rush My Order 


I am in a position to rush out orders for stock items the same day as the 
order is received. My business is very good this year but I still have sev- 
eral carloads of bee supplies packed and ready to go and I am operating my 
factory to capacity and do not expect to run behind. 


Paducah is a large railroad center offering fast service and low freight 
rates. Thirty-six cars are routed out of Paducah daily by one railroad alone 
and there are three other railroad lines carrying many additional cars. 
Freight shipments going to Illinois, Wisconsin, Indiana, Michigan, Missouri 
and Iowa in most cases should be delivered in three days; to Ohio, Central 
New York and Pennsylvania and West Virginia in about four days and 
within a week to the more out laying sections of our territory, and all at 
very low freight rates. 


There is no reason to pay excessive prices, even this late in the season, 
when you can buy direct from my factory at my low factory prices, secur- 
ing quality supplies, quick delivery and low freight rates. 


The Walter T. Kelley Co., Paducah, Kentucky 


Manufacturers ef Bee Supplies 





Because the ten wires and the metallic strip 
are one unit, the weight of the honey comb 
is evenly distributed from the top bar of the 
frame. It is well adapted for hauli-g on 
rough roads for it has more strength than 
the best wood in the top bar can stand. 

If you consider the cost of wiring, it is more 
economical than the plain, to say nothing of 
the perfect combs it makes that will not de 
teriorate with age. Made for standard Hoff- 
man frames with one piece bottom only. 
Combs drawn on vertically wired foundation 
are a beekeeper’s best asset. 

$45.00 per 100 Ibs. 


- ° Making charges $18.00 per 100 Ibs. if you 
Del Mar, California furnish the wax. 














® 
Ae. 





| Ideal Introducing Cage 


Honey-gate for 
60-lb. cans. Saves 
time and labor, 
eliminates splash- 
ing and dripping. 
Well-made, nickel 
plated. No sticky floors to clean up. Measure 
across top of cover for size wanted. 1%” to 3” 
covers. Only $1.00 plus postage. Weight, 1 Ib 
These pliers 
are made 
special for 
bee-hive 
work, and 
will give ex- 
cellent ser- 









I) fe 
DEA le 
IEEN BEE 


- 
Ql 
INTR¢ O”t 





We have a stock of these wonderful 
all metal queen imtroducing cages. 








___ Vice. Complete directions with each cage. 
You can remove heavy combs with ease. Cad 
mium plated. 75c¢ plus postage. 1 Ib. Price 25 cents each 
Ernest Fahlbeck, 406 p = Ave.; $2.25 per dozen 
Rockford, Ill. C. W. eppler, conomowoc, 
Wis., or August Lotz Co., Boyd, Wis. The A. L. Root Co., Medina, Ohio 
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Genuine Italian 


Package Bees and Queens a 


from one of Alabama’s largest producers 





ANY NUMBER YOU NEED—FRESH FROM OUR YARD — 
SHIPPED TO YOU ON DATE YOU SAY. 


We offer — Full Weight Packages — Fast and Efficient Service — 
Light Shipping Crates—A Large Supply—Health Certificate Furn- 
ca Laying Queens and Young Vigorous Worker Bees. 
Book orders now. Delivery when wanted. § 2-lb. package without queen, ea. $1.70 
Italian Queens, each 751 3-Ib. ” » 9 40 


2-lb, package with queen, each. 2.45 | For each additional lb. bees add .70 
3-lh. . 3.15 | 15% discount from above prices to dealers. 


HOLDER APIARIES 
CITRONELLE, ALABAMA 








& At NORFOLK, VA. 
A. |. ROOT CO., of NORFOLK, INC. 


55 COMMERCE ST. 
Bee SupPues Prompt Service and Satisfaction 








THE KING UNIVERSAL BOARD 


(PATENT PENDING) 


Be among the first to profit by this most serviceable inven- 
tion which can be used for more purposes than any other bee keeping 
equipment known. Its proper use will make a poor location good and a 
good location better. 


"Last year I used a King Universal Board on a colony which 
had two hive bodies and a half depth super, the queen had full range, 
with brood from top to bottom, there were queen cells ranging from the 
egg to full ripe cells in all three boxes. When the Universal Board was 
applied for swarm control I arranged for a young queen to hatch and mate 
from the bottom hive body while the old queen continued to lay within 
the hive. I stopped the colony from swarming, raised a young queen and 
had a two queen colony operating in perfect harmony, I consider this to 
be a wonderful achievement and recommend use of the Universal Board for 
swarm control, raising queens and two queen colonies. 


Wt. per board 4 lbs. UL 13 Leurghss 
Postage extra. 


Prices F.0.B Norfolk, Va. 


1 Board complete (with wood penel and instructions) --------- $1.35 
5 " knocked down a a a 6.00 
25 ° " " " " ” " each --------- 1.00 | 


0.A.King, sole aiotribater, 5918 Sewells Pt. Rd., Norfolk, Va. 
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THE “LIFETIME” EXTRACTOR 





The above photograph is visual proof of the popularity of our ‘LIFE- 
TIME’ Extractors. It shows the loading of a straight car of extractors 
ordered by a dealer who has been distributing our ‘LIFETIME’ Extrac- 
tors for the past two or three years. Could there be better proof of the 
popularity and approval of this extractor? 

THE RESPONSE FOR 1938 !!! 
“T am very pleased to tell you that I haven’t changed my mind about 
my ‘LIFETIME’ Extractor. Every timé I use it I like it more and more.” 
Signed (C. F. Leonhardt) San Bernardino, California 


SUPERIOR HONEY COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE: OGDEN, UTAH 
Branches at Idaho Falls, Idaho; Los Angeles, California, 5201 So. Riverside Drive; 
Denver, Colorado, 3759 Wazee Street. 








Norman’s Bright Italians 
By Return Mail 
I can handle your rush orders for 


either package Bees or Queens, fresh | 


from my yards. I have the Stock 
Equipment and Experience to furn- 
ish you with Hardy, Prolific, Di- 
sease-resisting and real honey-gath- 
erers. I guarantee pure mating, safe 
arrival and satisfaction in U. S. and 
Canada. Health certificate furnished 
with each shipment. All packages 
shipped in light convenient cages 
well ventilated. Full weight on ar- 
rival. Express collect. 


Place your order with me and Be 
Sure of getting pure stock, prompt 


service, and entire satisfaction. 
Prices Retail Dealers 

2-lb. pkg. and queen $2.45 $2.08 

3-lb. pkg. and queen 3.15 2.68 


Untested queen 75 64 


JOHN A. NORMAN 
Rt. 2, Box 38. LaPine, Ala. 








Schmidt’s Economy Foundation 


has now proven it’s 
SUPERIOR QUALITY 
to hundreds of satisfied users. 

SHIP US YGUR WAX for cash or to have 
it worked into foundation. Write for price 
list to: 

Oscar H. Schmidt, Rt. 4, Bay City, Mich. 








HULLEVULS PUEDEN LUOTNTAUUENTANNE 


Leather Colored italian 


BEES AND QUEENS 


HN 


We have them. We also have a number of 
open shipping dates in May. Time is mov 
ing fast Get them now. Our queens and 
package bees are bred from carefully se- = 
lected and tested breeders for their gentle- = 
ness and honey-gathering qualities. = 
: Queens ee See anes 2 75 
2-lb. pkg. with queen SS 
s-lb. pkg. with queen ctos Oe 
15% Discount to Dealers 
Full Weight Packages, Service, Satisfac- = 
tion and Safe Arrival Guaranteed | 


“NMI 


Over 10 years’ experience. 
You must be satisfied. 


DIXIELAND APIARIES 
Greenville, Alabama 


HULDUO NALA TA TATE 





DOOUUONONADELUAAUUU DALLA AAALA HLL 
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STOP! BUCKEYE 


HIVES 


(Mail order grade) 


WITH PACKED 
BOTTOMS 


$4.50 


F.0.B. Medina, O. 


We have 60 Buckeye Hives (K. 
D.) with the packed bottoms 
that we are offering at this extra 
low price. This is the ideal hive 
for the beekeeper who finds it 
difficult to pack his bees for win- 
ter. Complete directions includ- 
ed for assembling. 





Sh. Wt. 54 Ibs. 
(Hive stand 60 cents extra) m5 


SEND your order 
NOW! BEE SUPPLIES 


The A. I. Root Co., Medina, Ohio 








Frames G22. 


Good Brood and Extracting Combs are worth a 
good deal when the honey flow is on or the queen 
is laying eggs. 


Triple Locked Corner Frames are easy to assem- 
ble, rigid and square. 


The A. I. Root Co., Medina, Ohio 








~ See your 
“Best by the Bee Test Root D oo 
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Package Bees and Queens 
On the day you want them 


Build up your colony strength. Be assured of delivery when you want 
them. ORDER AT ONCE—Young Bees Guaranteed. 


3-lb. Package Bees with Queen $3.15 ’ 
F.O.B. Southern Ship- 
3-Ib. Package Bees, no Queen al ping point. 

2-Ib. Package Bees with Queen - yon atl steal ton 
2-Ib. Package Bees, no Queen 1.70 


ULTRA VIOLET RAY TREATED QUEENS 


These Queens will lay 30% more eggs and produce very gentle bees. 
75c EACH .. . . (50 or more 65c each) 













Wax Worked Into Foundation nh on ge GA Gente 
and Cappings to render in- 
Working prices per pound in Quantities of to wax. Our Steam Wax 















~ - ° . ? Presses do perfect work 
Give size | Sheets| 10 | 25 | 50 |100 | 500 ° 
when ordering | tolb. | Ibs. | Ibs. | Ibs. | Ibs. | Ibs. extracting the very last 
= — nn 2. Sao S an . drop of wax. We charge 
Hereules’’ Plain ..| Ec 2 [$0.: 24/$0. 20] $0.16]$0.13/$0.12 only 2c a pound for wax 
‘* Hercules Wired .| 7 29 25| .23) .19] .17 


rendered when your Comb 















Medium Brood Plain .! 7 | 23) 19} .14) ,11/ .10 weighs more than one hun- 
Medium Brood Wired 7 .28] 24] 22] .18| 17 dred pounds, and 3c a ‘». 
L ight Brood 4%x16%) 16 27) 25) -23) 17] .16 for wax rendered when 
Thin Surphus ... .| 28 28) 25] 24) .19| .18 Comb weighs less than one 
hundred pounds, and we pay 

OUR. 1938 CATALOG the highest Cash Price pos- 


sible for your wax. 


Is Free For the Asking. 


5 10-Frame, 1-Story Metal Cover Hives, for 5.. 
5 10-Frame, 1-Story Wood Cover Hives, for 5................. 9.20 
5 10-Frame Bodies with Hoffman Frames, for 5 
100 Hoffman Brood Frames, per 100......................... 4.50 
1,000 No. 1 Grade, 4%4x4%4x17% Sections, per 1,000............ 


PRICES “HERCULES” PLAIN BROOD FOUNDATION 












1 Ib. 5 Tb. 25 Ib. Size Sheets per fb. Frame 
$0.65 | $0.60 | $0.53 | 8x16% | 7-7% | Hoff., solid 
65 | .69 .53 8 9/16x16% 7 Hoff., split 
67 .62 45 4 2x16 ly, 4 Shal., solid 
67 | .62 55 3 


14-15 
> 5x16%Q 13-14 Shal.. split 
67 62 55 __10x16% | 5-5 % __ Jumbo, solid _ 


“a CAN afford t to be a MUTH Customer 


You can trade your Honey and Beeswax at the best prices for 
Bee Supplies 


The Fred W. Muth Company 


229 Walnut Street “Beemen since 1858” Cincinnati, Ohio 
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mec f = 30 and 50 Frame | 
—— 5 Radial H 


Honey Extractors | 


It is generally conceded by users, 
that the greater the capacity of ex- 
tractors, the more time there is for 
the work of uncapping. Extensive 
producers tell us that they want to 
avoid so much waste time as in start- 
ing and stopping, loading and un- 
loading extractors of less capacity. 
They want to load 30 or 50 frames 
of honey at a time, then go about 
the work of uncapping with a mini- 
mum of interruption. Small extractors 
may mean as much as an extra work- 
er’s time to operate them. 

One producer of 22 car loads of 36,000 pounds each in 1936 uses several of our 
50-Frame Radials. 


Ten different styles and sizes of extractors are offered for any requirement. 
Send for printed matter. 


A. G. Woodman Co., Grand Rapids, Mich., U.S.A. 

















First Lessons in Beekeeping 
By C. P. Dadant 


Has just been published in a revised edition 


This little beekeeping classic, which has gone through a number 
of editions and of which over twenty thousand copies have been 
sold, now appears again. It has been completely rewritten, furn- 
ished with new illustrations throughout. and made thoroughly 
up-to-date. 

The revisers have maintained the simplicity and completeness 
which distinguished the text through its many previous editions 
but, at the same time, have created virtually a new book, both in 
contents and in appearance. 

We are pleased to recommend the addition of the new “First 
Lessons” to every beekeeper’s library shelf. 


ILLUSTRATED, CLOTH BOUND, $1.00 


American Bee Journal, Hamilton, Illinois 
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siNeeds ‘with 





BWR ed\Foundation’ 
Sete ee Dadant’s 
qo Crimp-wired Foundation 
Eo Ae is the Cheapest 










The Experi- 
ence of D. S. 
Jenkins, Salt 
Lake City, 
Utah 





“I took the pictures of these 
combs with a Leica camera. The 
combs are built from Dadant’s 
Crimp-wired Foundation and not 
a settled or sagged place in them. 
The reason is plain. The crimps 
in the wires give the wax many 
angles or braces to support it, 
both vertically and horizontally. 

“Anyone who uses” cheap 
foundation is deliberately adding 
more costs to his beekeeping. 
Dadant’s Crimp-wired Founda- 
tion is the cheapest, all costs considered. And this is particularly true over 
a ten year period. Even with care and a good flow, it is difficult to get all 
worker combs from any foundation that lacks a quarter to a half inch of 
reaching the bottom bar. A few drone cells or places where there is no comb 
will always appear, even when the combs are built over a super in a flow. 

“However, with Dadant’s Crimp-wired Foundation in Lewis slotted bot- 
tom bar frames, built during a flow above the brood, the chances are ex- 
cellent that the combs will be perfect.”’ 


DADANT & SONS, Hamilton, Illinois 


Makers of Dadant’s Famous Foundations 
Crimp-wired---Plain—-Surplus 


BEESWAX WANTED. We buy at all times. Send a card stating quantity you have to offer. 


“har So aheres © apnngas 
by 
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Some Package Bee Facts 


Prof. W. E. Dunham 


Extension Specialist. The Ohio State University. 


A Three-year Survey on 


Packages in Ohio 


The versatile uses of package bees 
in the northern honey producing 
areas has resulted in an enormous 
development and expansion of the 
package bee industry in recent years. 
The increasing demand for package 
bees in Ohio indicates that beekeep- 
ers and especially commercial oper- 
ators look to them as a means of in- 
creasing their holdings, replacing 
winter losses and strengthening weak 
colonies to bring them up to a stand- 
ard of strength necessary to insure 
profitable producing units for the 
harvest period. 

Because of a lack of definite in- 
formation on the performance of 
package bee colonies, a survey was 
conducted covering the last three 
years on practices employed in their 
management with their production 
record as compared with over-win- 
tered colonies. Through the splendid 
cooperation of beekeepers located in 
eleven counties it was possible to ob- 
tain data on 984 package bee colon- 
ies. 

Size of Packages 


The survey revealed that of the 
984 packages, 883 were of the two- 
pound size and 101 were three-pound 
units, showing that the two-pound 




















A truck load of package bees ready to be tak- 
en to an out-yard to be installed in hives. 


size was used almost universally 
among commercial beekeepers. The 
areas in which most of these two- 
pound packages were used were 
where the surplus was harvested 
largely from the sweet clovers which 
exemplifies a late type of honey 
flow. There was quite a wide varia- 
tion in the rate of development of the 
two and three pound size packages 
and the time necessary to build up 
into populous colonies for good stor- 
age of honey. This naturally might 
be expected because of such variable 
factors as variations in packages; in 
the skill in management; in the 
abundance of nectar, and pollen pro- 
ducing plants; and in weather condi- 
tions which influence not only the 
flight activities of bees, but also the 
productiveness of pollen and nectar 
plants. Information supplied by one 























co-operator was especially import- 
ant in emphasizing the time that two- 
pound packages should be installed 
to insure dependable honey produc- 
ing units for a sweet clover flow. 

The 340 packages which he pur- 
chased were installed at different in- 
tervals throughout the spring period, 
the first shipment being installed on 
April 2nd, and the last one on June 
12th. The first bees installed aver- 
aged 112 pounds per colony with the 
following shipments storing decreas- 
ingly less until finally the packages 
installed June 12th made only winter 
stores. From the survey the follow- 
ing recommendations can be made 
for central Ohio regarding the size 
of package and time of installation 
in areas where the major part of the 
surplus is harvested from the sweet 
clovers. Under average conditions 
two-pound packages must have ap- 
proximately 10 weeks to build into 
good honey storing colonies, while 
three-pound packages require from 
8 to 9 weeks. Two-pound packages 
should be installed from April 1 to 5, 
and three-pound packages about 
April 15. For an early type of flow 
such as the white Dutch-alsike clover 
areas package bees seldom produce 
the maximum crops. In such areas 
the three-pound package should be 
installed from April 1 to 5. For the 
beginner a three-pound size package 
is recommended to be installed at 
the beginning of the dandelion and 
fruit blom. 


Installing Bees on Comb or Founda- 
tion 

It is an accepted practice among 
beekeepers to install package bees 
on drawn combs as is evident by the 
fact that of the 984 packages, 853 
were installed on drawn combs, 11 
on full sheets of foundation, and 120 
on part drawn combs and part foun- 
dation. In the case of co-operators 
who installed package bees on full 
sheets of foundation or on part combs 
and part foundation it was not due 
to preference, but rather to a lack of 
drawn combs. As has already been 
emphasized, drawn combs should al- 
ways be used for installing package 
bees, except in cases where the op- 













Establishing a new out-apiary with package 
bees from the Southland. 


erator is not sure that his drawn 
combs are disease free. Drawn combs 
for this purpose should be of a very 
high quality and dark in color as 
they hold heat better and the queen 
re-acts more favorably in her egg- 
laying activities. When full sheets of 
foundation are utilized, the energy 
of the bees is taxed in comb building; 
and furthermore should the weather 
prevent the bees gathering much pol- 
len, normal brood rearing will be 
curtailed, or cease entirely. 

Type of Food Supplied Packages 

The food supplied to the package 
bee colonies in the form of carbohy- 
drates falls into two classes; namely, 
natural stores and sugar syrup. Four 
hundred and _  ninety-six colonies 
were supplied with honey, the 
amount ranging from 2 to 6 frames; 
293 colonies were given 1% to 5 
frames of honey plus 2 to 20 pounds 
of sugar syrup, and 95 packages were 
given 10 to 22 pounds of sugar syrup. 
The importance of an abundance of 
food cannot be over-emphasized as a 
primary factor in stimulating and 
maintaining rapid brood rearing by 
the package colony throughout the 
spring period. General observations 
on packages supplied with frames of 
honey seem to point to the fact that 
such packages develop more _ uni- 
formly and are stronger in bees at 
the beginning of the honey flow. 
There is always danger of spreading 
disease by the use of frames of honey 
and unless the beekeeper is practi- 
cally sure that the honey is disease 
free, sugar syrup should be resorted 
to. While the available nectar that 
the package bee colony gathers dur- 
ing the building-up season varies in 
different localities, as well as from 
season to season, it will be found 
that under normal conditions 3 to 4 
frames of honey should be supplied 
at the time of installing the package. 
The use of sugar syrup for package 
bees may be criticised in that it stim- 
ulates a great deal of flight activity 
which exhausts bee energy and 
causes the bees to forage over a large 
area increasing chances that the 
package colony may pick up disease. 

Pollen offers the only source of 
protein for the bees, a shortage or 
absence of which will cause brood 
rearing to be curtailed or to practi- 
cally cease. This survey revealed 
that beekeepers have not given suffi- 
cient attention to supplying adequate 
pollen stores. For each package in- 
stalled at least 2 to 3 frames of pol- 
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One beekeeper’s method of dunking bees with 
sugar syrup. The package is allowed to drain 
a few minutes before placing it in the hive. 


len should be supplied. One of the 
advantages of installing packages on 
combs is that the beekeeper can 
furnish a pollen reserve which in- 
sures normal brood rearing activities 
even though weather conditions tem- 
porarily prevent the bees collecting 
pollen for their needs. One of the 
definite limiting factors in the use of 
full sheets of foundation is the im- 
possibility of supplying this pollen 
reserve and if weather prevents bees 
gathering pollen the development of 
the colony is retarded and may even 
come to a standstill. 


Queen Losses 


A summary of the losses of queens 
in package bees through non-accept- 
ance of queens, drone laying queens 
and supersedure revealed that of the 
102 three-pound packages there was 
a loss of approximately 23 per cent 
and of the 882 two-pound packages a 
21 per cent loss. The exceedingly 
high mortality of queens clearly in- 
dicates the severity of the problem 
confronting beekeepers. In the man- 
agement of over-wintered colonies, 
losses due to similar causes occur and 
were a survey conducted on a large 
number of over-wintered colonies 
undoubtedly results, would reveal 
that the mortality among queens in 
such colonies is larger than beekeep- 
ers realize. 


Data showed that the successful in- 
troduction of queens to package bees 
did not present a very serious prob- 
lem. Of the 103 three-pound pack- 
ages approximately 6 per cent of the 
queens were lost in their introduc- 
tion and of the 882 two-pound pack- 
ages a 5 per cent loss occurred. When 
introducing queens, most beekeepers 
use the cage in which the queen is 
shipped; some only removing the 
pasteboard at the end of the cage, 
while others in addition to this also 
punch a hole through the queen 
candy. Probably even the most 
skilled beekeepers operating under 
a wide range of conditions and over 
a period of time cannot hope to re- 
duce the loss of queens through un- 
successful, introduction to less than 2 
to 4 per cent. 


Losses of queens due to drone lay- 
ers showed that of the three-pound 
packages there was approximately a 
3 per cent loss while in the case of 
the two-pound packages 1 per cent of 
the queens developed into drone 
layers. The problem of drone laying 
queens among package bee colonies 
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is not serious enough to cause con- 
cern among beekeepers. 


The supersedure problem among 
package bees is one with which all 
beekeepers are especially familiar. 
The survey revealed that the losses 
varied from 0 to 54 per cent, with an 
average loss of 14 per cent for the 
three-pound packages, and 15 per 
cent for the two-pound packages. 
Many beekeepers have reported that 
colonies seem to supersede their 
queens when the package bee colony 
has reached its lowest ebb; namely, 
from 24 to 30 days after the package 
has been installed in the hive. Be- 
cause of the serious losses due to the 
supersedure of queens and the fact 
that little is known of the causes 
that bring about supersedure, re- 
search workers over the country 
cannot let the problem go unchal- 
lenged. 

Package Bees vs. Over-Wintered Col- 
onies 

The role that package bees will 
play in honey production in the fu- 
ture will depend largely on their 
ability to produce crops equal to 
those harvested from over-wintered 
colonies. The following is a general- 
ized statement of their productive- 
ness according to this survey: 

The 1935 honey crop in Ohio was 
below average and was harvested 
largely from June 20th to July 20th. 
Yields indicated that package bee 
colonies were on a par with the ov- 
er-wintered colonies. The honey crop 
for 1936 was above average, the har- 
vest period began around June 15th 
and because of excessive high tem- 
peratures was practically terminated 
by July 15th. During early August 
there was a light flow from sweet 
clover and alfalfa. In sweet clover 
areas the package bees were rated on 
an approximate equal basis with ov- 
er-wintered colonies. In one area of 
the state where the surplus was har- 
vested almost entirely from alsike 

(Continued on page 333) 
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Bees Need Water 


Prof. V. G. Milum 


University of Illinois, Urbana, Ills. 


The Significance of Water in 


Spring Broodrearing 


Under Illinois conditions the great- 
er damage and reported cases of 
damage from spray poisoning occur 
in years when the weather during 
the fruit blooming period is wet or 
cold which is more or less unfavor- 
able for flight of bees. The persist- 
ence or eagerness with which bees 
seek a supply of water is common 
information. This is especially true 
after the bees have been confined to 
the hive for a period of one or more 
days. On such occasions they then 
search about on the ground, on 
blades of grass, leaves, or may even 
bury themselves in the accumulated 
bloom of elm trees that have dropped 
into eave troughs. Does it not seem 
likely that in their frantic search for 
water, they actually take the spray 
from parts of the tree including 
leaves and blossoms, even though 
the latter are not open or have 
passed the stage of availability of 
nectar and pollen? 

On the other hand, consider for a 
moment the development of the 
bloom and the spraying schedule. 
With unfavorable weather, the bloom 
does not develop uniformly and is 
spread out over a longer period. The 
orchardist has a greater problem in 
properly timing his spray schedule 
to best accommodate the plant re- 
quirement for pollination and the 
non-poisoning of bees. Furthermore, 
the number of satisfactory days for 
application of spray is reduced and 
this spray once applied may remain 
in a liquid condition over a longer 
period because of lack of evaporation 
with the humid atmosphere. There- 
fore, there is a greater opportunity 
for gathering of water containing 
the detrimental poisons. Is there any 
correlation? We are inclined to think 
that Mr. Southwick is right in his ar- 
ticle in the March number, page 167. 
Perhaps, however, some relief would 
result from having a source of water 
supply located in the immediate vi- 
cinity of the colonies sufficiently 
previous to the spraying season that 


the bees will have accustomed them- 
selves to the water supply. 

Since some adult diseases, includ- 
ing Nosema disease caused by the 
protozoan parasite, Nosema apis, May 
be spread through an infested water 
supply, it is probably best to have 
running water instead of a pool type 
of supply. Therein is probably an- 
other advantage in the individual 
type of water feeder suggested by 
Mr. Southwick. Besides, there is the 
advantage in the saving of bee ener- 
gy and also actual loss of bees in 
flight during weather in which many 
may be chilled during a flight for 
water at a distant point. While about 
46°F. is the division point for limi- 
tation of flight, bees will fly out in 
search of water at lower tempera- 
tures, and may become chilled when 
they come to rest at a temperature 
of 41°F. Flight is further limited by 
the amount of wind, there being con- 
siderably less flight with a fifteen 
mile wind while there is no flight 
with a twenty mile per hour wind. 
Such unfavorable spring conditions 
thus limit the bees’ opportunity to 
gather their needed water and honey 
and pollen. With water provided, the 
necessity for flight is almost entire- 
ly eliminated provided the colony 
has sufficient stores of honey and 
pollen. 

Experiments at the University of 
Wisconsin indicated that some col- 
onies may use as much as four and 
one half gallons of water during a 
sixty-day spring building-up period. 
It is also interesting to know that 
bees prefer water with a_ slight 
amount of salt added, something less 
than one per cent. For those who 
should try out the individual water 
feeders, if sugar syrup is not first fed 
as suggested by Mr. Southwick, the 
bees are likely to pay no attention 
to the water supply until they have 
been confined to the hive for a day 
or two by cold or rainy weather. 

In view of the evidence, why not 
provide bees with a readily accessi- 
ble source of water, especially dur- 
ing the spring brood-rearing period, 
thereby saving bees from a prema- 
ture death by spray poisoning or 
through unneeded expenditure of 
energy or possible chilling and death 
during flight? 
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Let’s Have Pie 


Mrs. Benjamin Nielsen 


Honey Pies Will Be 


Year-round Favorites 


What shall we have for dessert? If 
you let the family decide, at home or 
in a restaurant, the answer usually 
will be, ‘“‘Let’s have pie.” Truly it 
shares honors with ice cream in vy- 
ing for first place as the all-Ameri- 
can favorite for dessert. 

Recipes for old pie favorites will 
take on new zest when honey is 
among the ingredients. A bit of flaky 
dough, an endless number of fillings 
from which to choose, a dash of 
imagination and lo! we can make a 
thing of beauty to behold and a joy 
to eat. Recipes are like people; it’s 
something different in them which 
makes us like them. Honey used in 
the sweetening and flavoring of your 
pie creations produces just that 
“something different” which every 
homemaker appreciates—recipes to 
remember and repeat. 

Use your favorite recipe for pie 
crust or this one for a flaky pastry: 
Two cups sifted flour, 1 teaspoon 
salt, 34 cup shortening, about 5 ta- 
blespoons water. Sift flour with salt, 
cut in half of shortening using a 
pastry blender, until mixture resem- 
bles cornmeal. Add remaining short- 
ening and work until lumps are the 
size of navy beans. Add cold water, 
a tablespoonful at a time, stir only 
enough to hold ingredients together. 
Chill thoroughly. 

Graham Cracker Crust is delicious 
with a variety of fillings and for it 
you will use: One and % cups hon- 
ey-flavored graham cracker crumbs, 
4s cup powdered sugar, and % cup 
(secant) soft butter. Combine ingredi- 
ents, mixing well and pat firmly into 
pie plate. Chill several hours before 
filling. 


Honey Apple Pie 


Line pie plate with pastry. Rub 
together % cup flour, %4 cup butter 
and 2 tablespoons brown sugar until 
coarse crumbs are formed. Sprinkle 
\% of the crumbs over the pastry and 
over them place 4 cups tart apples, 
sliced very thin. Heat % cup sweet 
cider or pineapple juice to boiling, 
mix thoroughly with one cup honey 
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Not too tart and not too sweet is this delicious 
honey cranberry pie. 


and pour over the apple slices. 
Sprinkle lightly with cinnamon and 
a dash of mace; cover with remaining 
crumb mixture. Bake in hot oven, 
425 degrees F. 15 minutes, reduce 
heat to 400 degrees and bake 30 min- 
utes longer. 


Honey Chocolate Pie 


Two cups cold milk, 2 squares un- 
sweetened chocolate, grated, %4 cup 


honey, % teaspoon salt, 4 table- 
spoons cornstarch, 4 cup milk, 2 egg 
yolks, 1 tablespoon butter, 1 tea- 


spoon vanilla, 2 egg whites and 2 ta- 
blespoons honey. 

Add grated chocolate to cold milk. 
Place over rapidly boiling water, 
heat to scalding. When chocolate is 
melted beat with rotary beater to 
blend thoroughly. Add honey and 
stir in cornstarch and salt moistened 
with milk to form smooth paste. Stir 
constantly until thick and smooth. 
Beat egg yolks until thick and lemon 
colored. Add small amount of choc- 
olate mixture to egg yolks, mix well 
and add to mixture in double-boiler, 
stirring constantly. Continue stirring 
and cook until mixture’ thickens 
again. Remove from heat, cool, add 
butter and vanilla. Pour into baked 
pie shell. Heap with meringue made 
by beating 2 egg whites until stiff 
and gradually beating in 2 table- 
spoons of honey. Brown in slow ov- 
en. 

Lemon Chiffon Pie 


Three-fourths cup honey, % cup 
lemon juice, % teaspoon salt, 4 egg 
yolks, 1 teaspoon grated lemon rind. 
(optional) 1 tablespoon gelatine, % 
cup cold water, 4 egg whites. 

Add % cup honey, lemon juice 
and salt to beaten egg yolks and cook 
over rapidly boiling water until of 
custard consistency. Dissolve gela- 
tine in cold water and add to hot 
custard, stirring until dissolved. Add 
grated lemon rind. Cool. When mix- 
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ture begins to thicken, fold in stiffly 
beaten egg whites to which the re- 
maining %4 cup honey has been add- 
ed. Pour in baked pie shell or gra- 
ham cracker crust and chill. When 
ready to serve spread with thin 
layer of honey sweetened whipped 
cream. 


Orange Chiffon Pie 


One-half cup honey, % cup orange 
juice, 1 tablespoon lemon juice, % 
teaspoon salt, 4 egg yolks, 1 table- 
spoon grated orange rind, 1 table- 
spoon gelatine, % cup cold water, 4 
egg whites. 

Add % cup honey, orange and 
lemon juice, and salt to beaten egg 
yolks, and cook over rapidly boiling 
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Shavings of unsweetened choco- 
late add pleasing contrast to honey 
sweetened chocolate filling. 


water until of custard consistency. 
Stir in gelatine softened in the cold 
water, stir until dissolved. Add grat- 
ed orange rind. Cool. When mixture 
begins to thicken fold in stiffly beat- 
en egg whites to which the remain- 
ing % cup honey has been added. 
Pour into baked pie shell or graham 
cracker crust. Chill. When ready to 
serve spread with thin layer of hon- 
ey sweetened whipped cream and 
heap with shredded cocoanut. 


Caramel Banana Pie 

Two cups milk, % cup sugar, 2 
egg yolks, % cup honey, % teaspoon 
salt, 3 tablespoons cornstarch, 2 ripe 
bananas, 2 egg whites and 2 table- 
spoons honey. 

Caramelize sugar by melting slow- 
ly in heavy iron skillet. Scald 1% 
cups of the milk in a double boiler. 
Add caramelized sugar and stir un- 
til the caramel is dissolved. Beat egg 
yolks slightly, add honey, salt and 
cornstarch moistened with remain- 
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ing milk to make a smooth paste. 
Pour the scalded milk gradually ov- 
er this mixture, stirring constantly. 
Return to double-boiler and cook un- 
til smooth and thick, stirring con- 
stantly. Remove from heat, cool and 
add vanilla. Pour in baked pastry 
shell lined with sliced bananas. Heap 
with honey meringue and brown in 
slow oven. 


Cranberry Apple Pie 


Two and % cups cranberries, 1% 
cups tart apples, 1 cup honey, % 
teaspoon salt, 3 tablespoons quick 
cooking tapioca, 3 tablespoons water. 

Wash and chop cranberries. Wash, 
core, peel and chop apples. Add 
honey, salt, tapioca and water and 







Serve prune chiffon pie with plen- 
ty of honey. Top with sweetened 
whipped cream. 






mix well;. let stand while preparing 
pie crust. Pour into unbaked pie 
shell; cut extra pastry in % inch 
strips and place lattice fashion on 
top. Moisten outside edges with milk 
and use a half-inch strip around out- 
side to hold lattice strips in place 
and help seal in roaming juices. Bake 
in 425 degree F. oven 15 minutes, re- 
duce heat to 400 degrees F. and cook 
30 minutes longer. 
Honey Pumpkin Pie 

Three eggs, 1% cups canned pump- 
kin, % cup cream, % teaspoon salt, 
1% teaspoon cinnamon, % teaspoon 
ginger, % teaspoon nutmeg, 1 cup 
honey, 1 tablespoon gelatine, % cup 
cold water. 

To lightly beaten egg yolks add % 
cup honey, pumpkin, cream, salt and 
spices. Cook until thick in double 
boiler. Pour cold water in cup and 
add gelatine. Add to hot pumpkin 
mixture, mix thoroughly and cool. 
Beat egg whites until very stiff, con- 
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tinue beating and add remaining 
half-cup of honey gradually. Fold in- 
to slightly thickened pumpkin mix- 
ture. Pour into baked pie shell or gra- 
ham cracker shell and chill thorough- 
ly. Garnish with honey sweetened 
whipped cream just before serving. 


Prune Chiffon Pie 


One cup cooked, unsweetened 
prunes, 34 cup prune juice, 4 eggs, % 
cup honey, % teaspoon salt, juice of 
% lemon, 1 tablespoon gelatine, 3 
tablespoons water, % cup finely cut 
pecan nutmeats. 

Cut prunes in small pieces, add 
prune juice. Place in double boiler 
with lightly beaten egg yolks, honey, 
salt and lemon juice. Cook over rap- 
idly boiling water until well heated, 
stirring constantly. Remove from 
heat, add gelatine dissolved in the 
cold water. Stir well and add the nut- 
meats. Fold stiffly beaten egg whites 
into mixture. Pour into baked pie 
shell or graham cracker crust and 
chill several hours. Serve with honey 
sweetened whipped cream. 


Pineapple Cream Pie 


One and % cups milk, % cup hon- 
ey, % teaspoon salt, 2 egg yolks, 2 
tablespoons cornstarch, 1 cup well 
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drained crushed pineapple, 2 egg 
whites, 1 teaspoon vanilla and 2 ta- 
blespoons honey. 

Heat 1% cups milk in double- 
boiler, add honey and salt. Moisten 
cornstarch with remaining milk and 
slowly add hot milk and honey mix- 
ture. Cook in double-boiler until 
thick and smooth, stirring constant- 
ly. Pour on 2 well beaten egg yolks, 
return to double-boiler and cook un- 
til mixture thickens again, stirring 
constantly. Remove from heat. Cool. 
Add well drained pineapple and va- 
nilla. Pour into baked pie shell, top 
with honey meringue made by beat- 
ing 2 tablespoons of honey gradually 
into the stiffly beaten egg whites. 
Brown in slow oven. 


Baked Alaska 


Bake a thick crust of flaky pastry 
on the outside of a deep pie plate. 
Cool crust and fill with 1 pint of hon- 
ey vanilla ice cream, making smooth 
on top, cover with fresh strawberries, 
lightly drizzled with honey. Top with 
4 egg whites which have been beaten 
until very stiff and to which 3 table- 
spoons of honey have been beaten in 
gradually. Brown quickly in hot ov- 
en and serve at once. 

Aurora, Nebraska. 





Facts About AFB 


V. E. Mock 


State Apiarist of Michigan 


An Educational Program is Essential to the Control of Disease 


Vestor E. Mock 





The February issue of Gleanings 
carried an interesting article entitled 
“Shaking vs. Burning’, written by 
H. M. Krebs, State Apiarist of Cali- 
fornia. Inasmuch as he was the Chief 
Inspector in Michigan at the time the 
burning treatment for AFB was 
made a law, I feel that this article 
should be considered as a sequel to 
his. The burning of AFB here in 
Michigan has shown very definitely 
that this treatment will bring the di- 
sease under control and if practiced 
over a number of years in succession 
will bring about eradication in most 
localities. 

The present apiary inspection law 
excepting for minor amendments has 
been in effect since 1935. This law 
incorporated the burning regulations 
that were enacted in 1927 along with 
provisions for registration of apiaries 
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and the collection of registration fees. 
The 1937 legislature amended the 
1935 act by increasing the penalties 
for violation and forbidding the im- 
portation of bees on combs and of 
used equipment. 

Michigan has a number of advan- 
tages. Foremost among them is the 
fact that the southern part of the 
state, in which most of the beekeep- 
ing is done, is a peninsula. (Michigan 
has more coast line than any other 
state in the U. S.) Also, we have one 
of the most progressive and drastic 
disease control laws in the country. 
A rigid enforcement of the law, 
coupled with an educational program 
by inspectors and extension workers 
should show a marked decrease in 
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AFB during the next few years. 
Our policy has been to carry out 
an educational program as far as pos- 
sible along with the inspection work. 
We believe that the beekeeper should 
go with the inspector when he in- 
spects his bees whenever possible. 
We have particularly asked that the 
inspector show the beekeeper the 
conditions found in diseased colonies 
before he destroys them. When an 
inspector burns an American foul- 
brood colony for a beekeeper, who 
may not be able to identify the di- 
sease, without first showing it to him, 
he has overlooked a great opportuni- 
ty to do far more good than the mere 
destruction of the diseased colony. 
The beekeeper is entitled to know 
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and see the conditions found in his 
hives before the evidence is forever 
destroyed by fire. 

The number of counties appropri- 
ating money to assist the state in this 
work has constantly increased since 
the enactment of the law. In 1935 
twenty-two counties appropriated a 
total of $3350. In 1936 twenty-three 
counties appropriated $4310. In 1937 
thirty-four counties appropriated 
$5360, and at present we have 39 
counties appropriating a total of $7200 
for 1938. This condition makes it pos- 
sible for us to completely inspect a 
larger number of counties. Repeated 
complete and thorough inspection, 
accompanied with the burning of all 
AFB colonies when found has 
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brought the per cent of AFB down to 
less than 5% in 41 counties. Five of 
these show less than 1% and five 
show no AFB. However, nine coun- 
ties have between 5% and 10%, and 
three counties have 10% to 12%. The 
above mentioned counties all lie in 
the lower peninsula and the per- 
centages are taken from the 1937 in- 
spection reports. We hope that the 
few remaining beekeeping counties 
that are not appropriating will do so, 
thus making it possible for them to 
have regular and complete inspec- 
tion. 

Most of the badly infected coun- 
ties have been inspected once, twice 
or three times. Therefore the greatest 

(Continued on page 333) 
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Both Comb and Extracted Honey 


Edwin J. Anderson, State College, Pa. 
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Inside view of a colony manipulated with the 
shallow super. 


A number of years ago the shallow 
frame super was generally recom- 
mended as a food chamber for win- 
ter and as such was given consider- 
able publicity in bee journals. As a 
result of this publicity a large num- 
ber of beekeepers in Pennsylvania 
purchased these supers in rather 
large quantities and used them to 
supplement the hive body during 
winter. It is undoubtedly true that a 
full shallow food chamber of honey 
which holds about 30 pounds added 
to a moderate supply in the hive 
body provides most colonies with 
plenty of food for winter and spring 
and avoids the necessity of fall and 
spring feeding. The additional space 
also provided a larger number of 
cells for early brood rearing. 

As years passed beekeepers began 
to notice that colonies with one and 
one-half stories did not come through 
winter as expected. There was a 
greater variation in colony strength 
than before and a good many colon- 
ies were dead in spring. Many 
queens were found to be laying only 
in the shallow supers so that the 


Adapting the Shallow Frame 


to Comb Honey Production 


brood chambers were not expanded 
as rapidly as they would have been 
had the bees clustered on the larger 
combs instead of the smaller ones. 
As a result of these difficulties many 
beekeepers abandoned the shallow 
supers entirely or used them for ex- 
tracted honey and removed them af- 
ter the honey flow. Colonies given 
shallow frame supers were not used 
for comb honey production. 


Hive Manipulation 


Out of the different variations 
tried for handling the shallow supers 
one set of manipulations developed 
which gave satisfactory results for 
comb honey production. In fact, con- 


‘siderably larger crops were obtained 


than were obtained when comb hon- 
ey supers alone were used. The bee- 
keepers using the shallow supers 
took advantage of the early and late 
flows and had extracted honey as 
well as comb honey to offer for sale. 
This addition of extracted honey 
was accomplished without reducing 
at all or to any extent the amount of 
comb honey harvested. 

With this method the shallow su- 
pers are used above single-story col- 
onies. They are not, however, left on 
the colony over winter. It is essen- 
tial that the combs in the brood 
chamber are all or nearly all com- 
posed of good worker cells since a 
good queen needs all the available 
space in a single-story hive for egg 
laying. Any defective combs should 
be replaced early in the season with 
full sheets of foundation. They 
should be replaced one or two at a 
time. The foundation should be in- 
serted between frames of brood af- 
ter the colony has become strong 
enough to permit the expansion of 
the brood chamber without danger of 
any brood being chilled (when there 
are seven or eight frames of brood). 
There should be at least a light hon- 
ey flow at the time the foundation is 
given the colony. 
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Shallow Super Given in Spring 


When the first light honey flow 
begins in spring all colonies of nor- 
mal strength or better are given a 
shallow super containing drawn 
combs. Full sheets of foundation can 
be used if drawn combs are not 
available. The super is left above the 
brood chamber without an excluder 
until the bees begin to work on a few 
of the frames. The queen is then 
found and put below an excluder. It 
is desirable to keep brood out of the 
shallow super, but if the excluder is 
put on as soon as the super is given, 
the bees will often be slow to pass 
through the excluder and may crowd 
the queen before they begin work 
above. If a little brood is found in 
two or three frames when the queen 
excluder is given these frames may 
be placed on the outside of the super 
where they will cause little, if any, 
trouble by darkening the sections 
below. Combs of brood may also be 
removed and given to a colony to be 
used entirely for producing extract- 
ed honey. Drawn combs or sheets of 
foundation may be inserted in the 
empty space where the combs of 
brood were removed in which case 
there can be no darkening of cap- 
pings below. ; 

Providing Comb Honey Supers 

When there is honey in all but two 
of the frames both the shallow super 
and the queen excluder are raised 
and a super of sections is placed be- 
low. Additional supers are added 
from time to time as needed. By plac- 
ing the section super below the shal- 
low frame super the bees are much 
more inclined to enter the sections 
without loafing or planning to 
swarm. This is probably due to the 
fact that the bees are actively work- 
ing in the shallow super and un- 
doubtedly desire to keep the upper 
and lower sets of combs continuous. 

In an off season more sections may 
be filled than when the shallow su- 
per is not used. An empty section su- 
per may be kept on top of the shal- 
low super as a spare until it is need- 
ed below, then if there is an unex- 
pectedly heavy flow the bees will 


An apiary in Franklin County. Shallow supers 
had been removed from some of the colonies. 


An ideal frame of brood of the type which 
spells successful beekeeping. 


have extra space for storage and will 
be in a position to take advantage of 
this opportunity. The second section 
super should be placed above the 
first and the third above the second, 
etc. As soon as the sections in the 
first super are two-thirds sealed this 
super may be raised and placed 
above one not sealed. The arranging 
of the section supers is, however, 
somewhat of a personal matter and 
different beekeepers may handle 
them successfully in different ways. 


Removing Extracting Super 


The shallow super may be re- 
moved and extracted any time after 
it is entirely sealed and the bees are 
well established in the _ sections. 
There is no hurry in taking it from 
the colony. It may be removed and 
extracted at the convenience of the 
beekeeper. If there is a late honey 
flow a shallow super may be re- 
turned and a super of honey obtained 
from a source which is not desirable 
for comb honey. 

The shallow supers should be 
stored over winter and not left on 
the hive. Combs left on the hive ov- 
er winter become dark and later af- 
fect the color of the cappings of the 
comb honey below. Some full frames 
of honey may be kept in the shallow 
supers for spring feeding. Most of the 
combs in the super should be empty 
and drawn, however, or the value of 
this super will be partially lost. 
When spring feeding is desirable the 
shallow supers may be given early 
with a few full combs of honey. Any 
shallow combs which become dark 
should be replaced with full sheets 
of foundation so as to prevent dark- 
ening of sections below. 

The bees will swarm when han- 
dled in this way unless the queen 
cells are destroyed every week or 
ten days. However, the efforts on 
the part of the colony to swarm are 
not as persistent as when some other 
methods of manipulation are used. It 
is important to give supers fast 


(Continued on page 335) 
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Bee Breeding 


W. J. Nolan 


Apiculturist, Division of Bee Culture, Bureau of Entomology and Plant Quarantine. 


(Continued from April) 


[Note: By referring to page 269 of the April issue, last paragraph of the article on Bee 
Breeding, the reader will notice the preliminary to the following table. Lack of space prevented 
our publishing this in the April issue. This installment ends this series of the article which ap 
peared in the Yearbook of Agriculture.—KEditor. | 


Dominance or recessiveness as shown in F' generation 


Dominant factors Recessive factors Reported by 
Te Pe Teer eee ee Ee Mikhailoff (18). 
Abdominal marking: Abdominal marking: 

Italian... European brown. . 


Mikhailoff (17). 


a - Carniolan..... seers . Newell (21). 
Common black EEA Ss, kbd & ac 6 ahe a Ubige S wee » Watson (37, p. 
: 40). 
ea ace ie asia ee ee Do. 
 . e tae sb aculee Cubital index high. 


5 i egetians Rytir (27). 

vaaean Munro (19). 
Nolan (this arti- 
cle, p. 1412). 
Newell (21) 


Scutellum black... 
Clypeus, genae, and labrum 
yellow. 
Use of wax for sealing crevices, Use of propolis for sealing 
etc. (Carniolan). crevices, etc. 
Some crosses in which dominance or recessiveness is not shown for certain 
characters by F' generation 


Scutellum yellow. an a 
Clypeus, genae, and labrum dark 


Cross Character Reported by 
European brown X Golden........... Abdominal coloration............... Gotze (8, p. 71). 
Common black X Golden. . er Pe MPT TC TTT TC TTT TT TUT TT Sladen (33, p. 
(64). 
European brown X Italian.............. cia ia Aas ak cw rk eer ac ai ae Bela Nolan (22). 
Eee T GNGGE sc cc cescsccccses a ab ead 6a eee Serene Gotze (8, p. 73). 
Some linked characters 
Characters : Reported by— 
Absolute size of body and wings, relative size of wax glands, color of 
Se, 5 bo5 6 be SNe heeeeseenes sé 


TTT TTT Tit eT Alpatov (1, p. 48). 
; Gotze (8, p. 227). 


Tongue length, labial palpi...... 
Komarov and Alpatov (11). 


Tongue length, number of egg tubules 
Yellow color, light weight (drones). . Munro (19). 
Black color, heavy weight (drones) . ih ae Do. 

Now that a notable advance in the technique of accomplishing matings has been made, meth- 
ods for obtaining biometric data have been worked out, and germ plasm that possesses a number 
of desirable characters is available, the way appears open for a worth-while advance in bee 
breeding, although quick results should not be expected. 
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Pollen Stores and Newly Emerged 
Bees’ 


Mykola H. Haydak 


University of Minnesota, Entomology and Economic Zoology, St. Paul, Minnesota. 





Mykola H. Haydak 


It is a known fact that bees can 
start brood-rearing very early in the 
season. Experiments conducted by 
Dr. C. L. Farrar of Laramie U. S. D. 
A. Bee Culture Field Station show 
that this occurs regularly. It may 
happen that the bees consume all the 
pollen available in the colony for the 
brood rearing and young bees 
emerged from the last brood do not 
have bee bread for the development 
of their bodies. The question arises: 
can such bees live without pollen un- 
til new sources of pollen are availa- 
ble and can they develop and per- 
form their duties normally after they 
have an access to pollen? 


In order to gain some information 
on that point, experiments were un- 
dertaken at the Bee Culture Labora- 
tory of the University of Minnesota. 

Two colonies, consisting of about 
5000 bees each, were formed. These 
bees have never eaten pollen. They 
were hived on newly built combs in 
nuclei located in a specially built 
screen cage. They received only su- 
gar solution. Fertile queens were in- 
troduced to these colonies. The 
queens began egg laying, but no lar- 
vae hatched because the eggs were 
either removed or eaten by the bees. 
Shortly the queens stopped egg lay- 
ing entirely. Every two weeks a sam- 
ple of bees was taken from the col- 





ony and their weight and the nitro- 
gen content were determined. (Nitro- 
gen is one of the principal compo- 
nents of the proteins of meat. When 
an animal does not receive proteins 
in food, it utilizes proteins of its own 
flesh and therefore the nitrogen con- 
tent of its body diminishes.) 

After about a month of sugar diet, 
one colony was given a comb of pol- 
len and honey, the other was left on 
sugar diet. Several days after that 
the queen in the colony given pollen 
began to lay eggs and the bees start- 
ed to feed the hatched larvae, which 
were sealed normally. Emerging bees 
were normal, except that they were 
slightly smaller. 

It is interesting to note that by the 
end of the sixth day after pollen was 
offered to the bees their nitrogen 
content increased 33%, only 10 per 
cent less than a normal increase of 
six-day-old bees as compared with 
emerging ones. 

Another colony was kept on a pure 
sugar diet for 59 days until all the 
bees died. Their weight and nitrogen 
content diminished. The bees were 
flying abundantly, drew the founda- 
tion normally, but their mortality 
was high (about 60% as compared 
with 12.7 per cent in the control pol- 
len-fed colony). At the end of the 
experiment the bees exhibited a lack 
of vitality, sitting motionlessly on 
the comb. They did not pay any at- 
tention to the queen which once es- 
caped and was found flying in the 
cage. Those bees which tried to fly 
also did not show a normal strength. 

It appears then that when pollen 
is lacking, bees utilize the materials 
of their own bodies in order to keep 
the life going on, and as soon as pol- 
len is available, the bees quickly re- 
store their losses and can perform 
their duties normally. Of course, 
honey has more nutritional value 
than sugar, because it has some pro- 
teins and more minerals. Therefore, 
the effects of a pure honey diet are 
likely to be not so profound. 


*Paper No. 358 of the Miscellaneous Journal 
Series of the Agricultural Experiment Station 
of the University of Minnesota. 
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From the Field of Experience 





TO SAVE YOUNG BEES 


Bro. Stephen Babek 


When shaking bees off the combs, 
I always placed a sack or cloth in 
front of the hive to enable the bees 
to crawl back into the hive easily. 
This I found unsatisfactory because 

















Where colonies are up off the ground on stands, 
alighting boards help bees get into the hives. 


young bees would roll to the ground 
or partly fly to the ground no mat- 
ter how wide the spread was. Then 
they would crawl up my shoes or 
away on the ground and be lost. If 
that sack would only have side- 
boards to stop the bees from rolling 
off, I thought, one day. 

So last May I took a piece of metal 
lath about three feet square (any 
heavy screen will do) and formed a 
trough leaving both ends open. This 
I lined inside with a gunny-sack to 
serve as a soft landing and foot-hold 

















This arrangement makes it easy for the bees 
shaken in front to get into the hive. 


for the bees. I used it all summer 
when shaking bees and would not do 
without it now. To enable me to con- 
tinue working, I have two of these 
so that the bees have time to run in 
while I work the next hive. It should 
be about the same width as the hive. 
When shaking, hold the comb as low 
as possible. 

Subiaco, Arkansas. 

[Bro. Babek does not say why he shakes 
bees off the combs but we assume it is to en- 


able him to examine the brood in the combs 
without having too many bees on the combs 
to obstruct the view. When examining combs 
in our apiaries, during the height of the sea- 
son when combs are covered with bees we give 
each comb a slight shake down in the hive to 
dislodge some of the bees, which drop into the 
hive. The outside comb with adhering bees has 
been removed and placed near the hive en 
trance. This leaves ample space in the hive 
for shaking each comb. Furthermore, with this 
method there is less danger of starting bees 
to rob Editor. ] 
eee 


A STINGING EXPERIENCE 
W. H. Boeckel 

I have been a subscriber to Glean- 
ings for about forty-odd years, so 
will here relate an experience I nad 
several years ago one night in my 
out-apiary. My wife and I had been 
away from home on a motor trip, 
and upon our arrival home, on that 
particular night about nine o’clock, 
I was informed that some of my 
hives in that out-apiary (about nine 
miles from home), had been knocked 
over by an ice truck that afternoon. 
I immediately started for the bee 
yard, and upon my arrival there 
about 9:30 p. m., I turned the head 
lights of my auto upon the wreck, 
and saw a woeful looking sight. I al- 
most “‘bawled.”’ Eight of my best col- 
onies were knocked over, and scat- 
tered all over the ground which was 
covered with clover. Supers and 
hives were lying in every conceiva- 
ble shape, with the bees clustered 
all over the outside of the hives and 
supers. The clover also was full of 
them. 

I was informed that the driver of 
the truck was delivering ice that af- 
ternoon to a poultry hatchery which 
was located about one hundred feet 
north of the bees on a slight incline, 
up which he backed the truck to the 
door of the hatchery. He claimed 
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Cary W. Hartman, wife and grand-daughter, as 
they appeared at Medina on an eutemebiie trip 
September last. 


that he had drawn the brake tight, 
but he must have forgotten to do so, 
for in his absence, the truck began 
to drift down towards the bees and 
went right through them, knocking 
them right and left. The driver ran 
after the truck, and the bees got af- 
ter him and stung him severely. The 
attendants at the hatchery rolled him 
in the hay to get rid of the bees, and 
then took him to the doctor to have 
him fixed up. He certainly was in a 
pitiful condition, but he survived. 

Well, I picked up the hives and 
supers as best I could, and then the 
fun began. I was getting covered with 
bees, and they began to sting me all 
over my body, particularly about my 
ankles, neck and arms. I must have 
received several hundred stings. 
About eleven o’clock that night, I 
had them fixed up temporarily, and 
went home to bed, but as I am some- 
what immune to stings, I suffered 
—_ a slight dull pain in my right 
eg. 

The next day I went out again to 
finish the job, and had the same dose 
repeated I had the day before; that 
is, I was stung again just about as 
often as the day before, but through 
it all I did not get sick nor experi- 
ence any swelling or severe pain as 
a result thereof. The number of stings 
I received would have been enough 
to kill some persons, but as stated 
above, I did not experience any ill 
effects as a result of it. 

York, Pennsylvania. 

eee 
VISITORS FROM THE WEST 
COAST 


E. R. Root 


Cary W. Hartman, of Oakland, Cal- 
ifornia, eighty years and more young, 
on an automobile trip, called at Me- 
dina last fall to pay his respects 
to his old friend, E. R., and the other 
members of The A. I. Root Company. 
Notwithstanding that he is over 
eighty, he is a man who is remarka- 
bly well preserved. He is a leader in 
his state, has been president of the 
California State Beekeepers’ Asso- 
ciation, and though he began keep- 
ing bees way back in the early sev- 
enties, his interest in everything 
connected with general bee culture 
is as keen as ever. In 1874 he called 
on his old friend Novice at Medina, 
Ohio, better known, perhaps, as A. I. 
Root; but Novice was then writing 
under that nom de plume for the 
American Bee Journal, and had but 











recently started the journal, Glean- 
ings in Bee Culture. Well, Novice, 


pointing to his son, E. R., (the 
writer), said to Mr. Hartman, 
“I don’t know as I'll ever make 
a beekeeper out of that boy. I 
put him at hoeing down the weeds 
and grass in front of the entrances, 
and every time a bee comes toward 
him he rushes to the currant bushes 
over there. He is terribly afraid of 
bees, and I am afraid he will never 
get over that fear.’’ That remark rath- 
er stung E. R., so he told his father he 
would like to be given a hive of bees 
and he would work from the top of 
the hive and not in front of it where 
the bees were always on the war- 
path, especially when a hoe was strik- 
ing back and forth. In a way, E. R. 
feels that Mr. Hartman was the indi- 
rect means of starting him on the road 
to keeping bees. 

We asked Mr. Hartman if the 
young lady did all of the driving. He 
replied, “No, not by any means; I do 
my share of it.”” The picture was tak- 
en just before the trio got into their 
machine to start off for the great 
West again. 

eee 
SHORT TALK ON SELLING 


Fred E. Kunkel 


The beekeeper has found several 
ways to market. 

He develops sales among friends 
and then word-of-mouth advertising 
stimulates further demand. Friends, 
relatives and neighbors hear about 
his honey and ask for it. Thus he 
slowly adds new customers to his list. 

This is the laissez-faire method, or 
the lazy man’s method of merchan- 
dising. 

The aggressive merchandiser goes 
out after business and doesn’t let 


anything discourage him while ring- 
ing door bells. Z 
The next laziest beekeeper seeking 
a way to market, takes his honey 
with other farm or “trucking’’ prod- 
ucts to the local markets and sells 
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them from his “stall”, taking back 
home what he doesn’t sell. 

The next beekeeper has a little 
more ambition and “guts” so he 
makes a door-to-door canvass and de- 
velops customers whom he serves 
regularly. 

The next more aggressive beekeep- 
er employs a printer to print him up 
some handbills and blotters which 
he delivers from door to door, sticks 
in the letter box, or hands out with 
his sales talk when someone answers 
the doorbell. 

The next more aggressive beekeep- 
er prints up something which he 
leaves at every house, which reads: 

“We are now serving Mrs. 

your next door neighbor, with 

honey every two weeks. May we 
not also serve you? 

“Our honey is (and here follows 

up-to-date advertising sales 

talk).”’ 

The real aggressive honey mer- 
chandiser goes into the business of 
selling honey just the same as any 
other merchant, and makes a busi- 
ness of it, thus becoming skilled as a 
merchandiser. 





The beekeeper should remember - 


that anything can be learned. He had 
to learn about bees before he became 


an expert. In the same way, with a’ 


little effort, he can learn all there is 
to know about merchandising honey 
and selling it in ever-increasing vol- 
ume. 

As in beekeeping, he may not be 
successful the first year (yet he 
may), but he will become successful 
eventually. 

It’s all in getting a start, and then 
keeping on plugging. 

Washington, D. C. 

eee 
I TAKE EXCEPTION 


Bruce L. Morehouse 


This morning I am “all up in the 
air’ over an editorial in the March 
Gleanings, saying that “Large gro- 
ceries and chain stores will not 
purchase nor sell off-flavored or dir- 
ty honey.” 

From my observation at least some 
large groceries and chain stores buy 
on price first with quality a subsidia- 
ry consideration. Perhaps unknow- 
ingly, but time and again they have 
been known to sacrifice quality for 
price. Since price is the first consid- 
eration, “distress lots” are likely to 
be purchased and also are likely to 
be off-grade. If the producer has 
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really good honey, he will do well to 
say ‘“‘No” to the low offer and let the 
other fellow have that sale—hence 
the tendency for the chain store to 
have off-grade honey. 

When in the market, chain store 
buyers shop around by sending out 
requests to a hundred or more pro- 
ducers at a time. The result is that 
they can buy from one or more in 
that number at a very low price. The 
buyer pits one beekeeper against an- 
other, frequently with misleading 
statements until one sells at produc- 
tion cost or lower. If a beekeeper has 
“off-grade honey’, naturally he 
thinks this is a good chance to unload 
it. 

An Instance in Point 

Last year the manager of a chain 
store asked if I had any pailed honey. 
I said “Yes, right out in my car.” I 
was surprised, because I could never 
sell him any honey. It developed that 
he did not want honey for resale but 
just one pail for his personal use on 
his family table. I asked ‘‘What’s the 
matter with that honey on your 
shelf? Why do you not use that?”’ He 
opened a pail of it and asked me to 
taste and smell it—it was “‘off-grade”’ 
honey! He was required to take his 
warehouse honey instead of making 
his own purchases. He could not use 
his own chain store honey on his ta- 
ble; he paid full retail price for my 
pail of honey and glad to do so. 

Of course, this chain store honey 
was selling at about 20c per 5-lb. 
pail cheaper than my honey. Another 
chain store does buy my honey, puts 
it on the same shelf plainly marked 
at a higher price, and sells more of 
it than the honey from their own 
warehouse. 

Now, people get used to a certain 
kind of honey and they want that 
flavor in their honey. They may not 
know off-grade honey when they see 
it, but certainly the sale of such hon- 
ey keeps people from using more of 
better quality honey. Out here most 
people want mild sweet clover honey, 
excepting a few who come from 
“back east’”’ or elsewhere and “hank- 
er” for the buckwheat or other taste. 

For many years an independent 
grocery in one of our large cities has 
made a football of honey in 5-Ib. 
pails. It seems that the crop of “‘fool- 
ish beekeepers” is never ending, be- 
cause this firm is able to sell 5-lb. 
pails of honey, all labeled, at less 
than regular bottlers are _ selling 
wholesale! Frequently the honey is 
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dirty and “‘off-grade’’. But to the “‘av- 
erage consumer” honey is just hon- 
ey, so the well-advertised “special’’ 
of this store tends to set the price 
of honey for the entire territory. Nor 
does the store buyer care a whit 
what damage his “special” has done 
to the agricultural industry of bee- 


keeping. 
So What? 

That question is for the beekeepers 
of the United States to answer. We 
should not blame honey buyers for 
taking advantage of a situation we 
beekeepers allow to exist. This cha- 
otic condition shows how much we 
need purity supervision, sales regu- 
lation, or organization of some sort. 
It points out where existing organi- 
zations may take leadership. It points 
out where a promulgated idea may 
gather adherents until by sheer force 
of numbers the obstacle is overcome. 
Approved and graded honey, by a 
recognized national or state organi- 
zation, or Government, may be the 
answer. 

Minnesota. 

eee 
DETAILS ON THE BEE HOUSE 


B. Linder 
The article appearing in the Feb- 
ruary, 1938, issue, page 88, seems to 
have aroused more than just casual 
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interest. Some have written for blue- 
prints, folders, etc. Well, there aren’t 
any. The house was first an icehouse, 
then a woodshed, then a chickencoop 
and now it is ‘‘the Beehouse’”’. Below 
is the ground plan for it. Maybe you 
will have use for it sometime. 
Manchester, N. H. 


CITRUS OIL VS. BEE STINGS 


Luther Roberts 


I have read several articles on the 
effects and treatment of bee stings. I 
have kept a small apiary for over 
fifteen years, and have had hundreds 
of stings until I began using a veil 
and gloves. No treatment I ever used 
proved successful in keeping down 
the swelling. 

About two years ago, I was walk- 
ing casually through the apiary eat- 
ing an orange, when an angry bee 
stung me on the arm. Just for an ex- 
periment, I hastily tore off a piece of 
the outside peel which contains the 
oil. I doubled the peel, which caused 
the oil to squirt out. 

I applied this oil to the sting, and 
the result was amazing. The pain 
left instantly, and there was no 
swelling. I have tried it since on 
stings about the face with the same 
results. 

















1. Division board on outside of house between hives. 2. Roof. ned } 
3. Alighting boards, painted in different colors. 4a. Bridge. 
4b. Cover for packing, 8. Both rest on cleats 14, nailed to 5. 
Studs. 2x4 24” apart. 6. Backboard. Cut in pieces 4 feet long, 
screwed to leg 15. This will allow the removal of 7, Hive with 
floor board, without disturbing the whole row. 8. Permanent 
packing. 9. Cover for packing, resting on leg 15. 10. Back- 
board for winter packing. Tacked on backboard 6 with cleats 
10a. 11. Winter packing. 12. Covering; Tar paper, carpets, 
blankets, etc, This is tacked to cleat 13, which is nailed to 


wall or stud. 
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Other beekeepers have tried it at 
my suggestion, and report it a prac- 
tical remedy. 

Am passing my experience on to 
other beekeepers, and if they are 
fortunate enough to have citrus 
fruits, I believe they will find this a 
wonderful bee sting antiseptic. 

I hope some one will find a meth- 
od by which the oil can be extracted 
from the citrus peel and bottled. It 
could be used for all insect bites and 
stings as well as other practical uses. 

I have been bothered with rheu- 
matism about six years. Prior to the 
time of contracting it, I was subject- 
ed to perhaps two dozen stings in a 
single day at different intervals. 
These stings never acted as a pre- 
ventative, neither have later stings 
resulted in a cure. 

Switzerland, Fla. 

eee 
FLANGES PREVENT WIRING 
TROUBLE 
W. H. Hull 

There are practical frame-wiring 
devices for the extensive beekeeper 
but many an amateur feels that he 
has not work enough of this kind to 
warrant buying such a device. In 
such a case, when the more elaborate 
equipment is not available, the wire 
can be made to unwind smoothly 
from the spool by attaching a flange 
to each end of the spool and fasten- 


— 
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Flanges on each end of the spool of wire make 

it unwind smoothly. A super spring nailed to 

the bench with one end against the lower 
flange, acts as a brake. 
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ing it in an upright position on the 
work bench with a large nail driven 
into the bench, as shown in the pic- 
ture. As the ends of the spool are 
bevelled it is a simple matter to cut 
the flanges to fit this bevel. Three 
small nails driven into the spool will 
hold the flange in place. The flanges 
may be made of thin board and when 
one spool is empty they can be re- 
moved and attached to the next. 
However, any convenient material 
may be used. Those shown are cut 
from a corrugated paper packing 
box. 

A super spring fastened to the 
work bench with nails and with one 
end bearing against the lower flange 
acts as a brake to keep the spool 
from unwinding too fast. Tension is 
adjusted by a wedge behind the 
spring. In the picture, the empty 
spool shown at the left serves mere- 
ly as a guide for the wire to run 
through. 

Vienna, Va. 

eee 


SHORT CUT IN SWARM CONTROL 


G. F. Pearcey 


For the commercial beeman, es- 
pecially, swarm control is without 
doubt one of the most important 
problems to be solved, particularly 
so in the case of out-apiary work. 

For the busy man, any method, to 
have appeal, must be time and labor 
saving, automatic, and call for the 
minimum of extra equipment. Also 
where disease is present or under 
suspicion, no exchange of brood or 
equipment is advisable. 

Experience in comb honey pro- 
duction will give a better idea of 
what is involved in the problem than 
perhaps any other branch of bee- 
keeping and we think we have 
evolved a method which satisfies the 
above conditions fairly well for our 
location. 

The standard procedure recom- 
mended on discovery of advanced 
queen cells calls for destruction of 
all queen cells and killing or remov- 
al of the queen to be followed ten 
days later by the introduction of a 
new queen. Such a system means 
that queens must be available in 
nuclei or that queens may be readily 
secured as needed. 

A simpler method is that of cut- 
ting out all queen cells and removing 
the queen, followed ten days later by 
again cutting out all but one cell, 
which is allowed to hatch, and thus 
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automatically re-queen the colony. 

Only too often we found this latter 
method a failure because the bees 
would swarm out with the virgin on 
her mating flight leaving the hive 
queenless and very weak. 

A variation of this method, which 
we have found generally successful 
in overcoming the above objection, 
and which also shortens the time 
during which the colony is queen- 
less, is that when a colony is dis- 
covered with advanced queen cells 
we remove the queen and all but 
one of the queen cells, leaving one, 
if possible, that is just about ready 
for sealing. This saves the extra 
time it would take for the bees to 
start from scratch and, in our ex- 
perience, the one cell far in advance 
of any others they might start, seems 
to create conditions equivalent to 
natural supersedure, leaving little, 
if any, inclination to swarm. 

In quite an appreciable number 
of colonies so treated over a number 
of years, the bees have made no at- 
tempt to raise any other cells than 
the one left and lavish all their at- 
tention on it. 

Such a system works in well with 
the weekly or ten day visit in out- 
apiary work and dispenses entirely 
with the need of extra equipment 
or toting around of extra queens in 
case they might be needed. 

Kelowna, B. C., Canada. 

eee 
ANOTHER DARK HONEY 
BOOSTER 





Edwin L. King 


When I read the article in the 
March, 1938, issue entitled, ‘‘Dark 
vs. White Honey,” I felt like shout- 
ing, ‘““You tell ’em, Grant D. Morse.” 
It is time that the foolish idea of 
light honey being better than the 
darker grades was done away with. 
People that know anything about 
honey are just as liable to like the 
dark as the light. It is all a matter of 
taste. 

I find that scarcely one person in 
a dozen who buys honey believes that 
honey found in the stores is the gen- 
uine article, and many believe that 
the beekeeper himself is not selling 
pure honey as gathered by bees. 

Some people will ask for dark hon- 
ey. Last summer a man bought a doz- 
en sections of comb of me and he 
picked out the darkest he could find. 
Another who bought a small jar of 
amber honey came back later and 
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bought thirty pounds. This man was 
from upstate New York, and had 
bees on his own farm. A local store- 
keeper has sold some honey for me. 
He has the light stuff put out by the 
packers on his shelves, also. His wife 
will not use it. She believes that it 
is adulterated and prefers the amber 
honey which I produce. 

Mr. Morse is right when he says 
that beekeepers should sell as much 
of their honey locally as _ possible. 
Sideliners, like myself and the small- 
er scale beekeepers, should have no 
trouble doing this. Then we can tell 
these gyp buyers who want our good 
amber colored honey for almost 
nothing to go fly a kite. 

Patchogue, N. Y. 

eee 


MAXWELL’S HEALTH FOOD CEN- 
T 


There is located at 404 South Wa- 
bash Avenue, Chicago, Illinois, near 
the big hotels the finest and largest 
vegetarian restaurant in this country. 
In connection therewith is a food 
store handling natural food products. 
At neither the restaurant nor the 
food store can you buy white flour or 
white sugar. Honey is one of the 
main sweetening agents used. The 
other sweetening agent is brown 
sugar which contains the aroma and 

















John Maxwell, head of the largest vegetarian 
restaurant in Chicago. 
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all the mineral elements of the na- 
tural sugar. 

Last fall, the Cook County bee- 
keepers met at the Maxwell Restau- 
rant. We were not only served an ap- 
petizing dinner of natural foods, in- 
cluding honey, but at the close of the 
dinner, Mr. Maxwell, himself, talked 
to us on the value of honey and other 
foods as Nature gives them to us. 

He is seventy-four years young, 
lithe, active and superbly healthy. 
He practices exactly what he preach- 
es. He is frequently in demand as a 
lecturer and can be seen daily at the 
Maxwell Health Center. 

If every restaurant in this coun- 
try, and every eating place, were 
boosting honey as does Mr. Maxwell 
in this restaurant, the demand would 
be so great that the price of honey 
would shoot upward and stay. 

eee 


COMMENTS ON CURRENT ITEMS 
J. F. Dunn 

We note the editorial on page 223; 
“Do Beekeepers Read Bee Journ- 
als?” Our answer is “Beekeepers 
read bee journals’. There is a clear 
distinction between the classes “bee- 
keepers’, and “‘those who just keep 
bees.”’ One of that 90 per cent of the 
class that just keep bees called on 
me some time ago, and said, “I come 
to ask a favor, Mr. Dunn. My bees 
are not doing well, and I know the 
reason. They are not raising enough 
drones to keep the queens well fertil- 
ized. I should like the privilege of 
taking a few drone from your bee 
yard, and turning them loose in 
mine.”’ I had no time to spend over 
him and replied, “Certainly, my 
friend, here is a tin with a perforated 
top; stand at the side of the hives and 
pop the drones into the tin and turn 
them loose when you get home. Any 
time I can help you out in that way 
just call and help yourself.”’ 


A “Dumb” Fruit Grower 


There are in our district fruit 
growers who take no literature de- 
voted to the business out of which 
they make their living. One of that 
sort, a few years ago attended a fruit 
growers’ convention and made the 
astonishing statement that the honey- 
bees were enemies instead of a bless- 
ing to the fruit industry. When asked 
to explain he said, “They spread di- 
sease, especially ‘yellows’ among my 
peaches and I can prove it; I have 
seen them carry it on their legs.’’ He 
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got real mad at the roar of laughter 
that followed. 


Packed vs. Unpacked Hives 


I like the way Mr. Francisco, page 
226, answered my criticism on not 
packing bees in a locality where the 
temperature drops to 24°F. Perhaps 
locality has a lot to do with it. In this 
Niagara District we seldom get a dip 
to zero and think it cold at 15 above. 
The unpacked bees will take a flight 
when the sun warms up the single- 
walled unpacked hive and the out- 
side air is, say 45°, but the bees in 
the packed hives stay in instead of 
coming out to get chilled. 

Our bees usually get a cleansing 
flight in late February anyway and if 
well supplied with pollen and stores, 
breed up fast enough and are better 
off in the hive. Wind protection is a 
great factor in wintering and we 
have known bees to winter in walls 
of %” lumber without being packed. 
But invariably those bees had honey 
easily accessible, overhead and un- 
derfoot, and were in yards well pro- 
tected by natural windbreaks. But 
later those bees “‘petered out” while 
the packed colonies were strong and 
right on the job for the early honey 
and pollen. 


May Be Fault of Rifle 


I was interested in Mr. Deye’l’s 
report about shooting woodchucks. 
I have for years been interested in 
doing research work of the origin of 
names. But the woodchuck was easy. 
He got that “cognomen” by the fact 
that he lives in the woods and the 
boys chuck stones at him. Mr. Deyell 
says he is a poor shot. We wonder 
what make of rifle he uses. It may 
be the fault of his gun. 

Taking off Honey 


Carbolic acid fumes in removing 
honey may, I think, be summed up 
about like this: It is all right in the 
hands of the careful operator, but 
complaints are not lacking about 
contamination of the honey from 
the carbolic and while we have used 
it to some extent we think we have 
something about as rapid without 
using the acid, and which we shall 
describe in an early issue of Glean- 
ings. Of course, I know the bees will 
flee from the fumes, but we have not 
used the cloth for years. A few drops 
sprinkled over some green grass on 
top the smoker fuel will help, with a 
few puffs, in sending them down but 
we have quit even that. 

Ridgeway, Ontario, Canada. 
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Editorials 





The New Market-Just as we go to 
ing Agreement press it is apparent 

that there will be 
a sufficient number of signers to put 
the new marketing agreement into 
full effect. 


eee 
Early Drones Beekeepers over 
May Mean the country, espe- 
Swarming cially in the North, 


have doubtless ob- 

served the unus- 
ual number of early drones this sea- 
son. In this latitude drone brood was 
present in colonies the latter part of 
March. 

It has been said that the appear- 
ance of drone brood is the first in- 
dication of swarming. If so, this may 
be a season of excessive swarming. 

eee 


Headed by Drs. 
Whitcomb and Oer- 
tel with several as- 
sistants this labora- 
tory was written up 
on pages 459, Au- 
gust, and 531, September, 1936. It is 
soon to be moved into the new agri- 
cultural Research Building. The new 
rooms are being specially fitted for 
several lines of bee investigation 
work carried on at this station. The 
University of Louisiana, cooperating 
with Uncle Sam has shown many 
favors to this station and well it may, 
for Baton Rouge is located in the cen- 
ter of the bee package industry. 


Bee Culture 
Laboratory at 
Baton Rouge in 
New Quarters 


eee 
The Old Old The semi-monthly 
Story honey report is- 


sued by the Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics, Washing- 
ton, D. C., is interesting and instruc- 
tive in that it gives a bird’s-eye view 
of conditions over the entire country. 
The report covering the first half 
of April, while encouraging from the 
standpoint of crop prospects is some- 
what discouraging regarding the 
general condition of colonies in the 
North. The unseasonable warm 
weather in late March started brood- 
rearing and a heavy consumption of 
stores. Then followed a cold spell 
which kept bees in the hives. While 
much feeding was done, many colon- 
ies died. It is the same old story. 





Combs of Honey There appear to be 
vs. Syrup for differences of opin- 
Packages ion on this matter. 

When combs of 

honey are saved 
for packages it seems to us that 
there is no better food for bees. 
Packages, when released on combs 
of honey get established in hives 
quickly. Such combs are likely to 
contain some pollen which is so nec- 
essary for brood rearing. About four 
full combs of honey, two on either 
side of the brood chamber, and six 
empty drawn combs in the middle, 
is a good arrangement. 

When no combs of honey are 
available and_ especially when 
frames with full sheets of comb 
foundation are used, sugar syrup may 
be used to good advantage. It is well 
to keep a continuous feed of syrup 
on the bees until abundant nectar is 
available. 

eee 


The American’ As _ stated in our 
Honey Institute March issue, page 

157, the American 
Honey Institute has had to curtail 
many of its activities for want of 
support from producers. The staff 
has been reduced to part time, and 
the funds are running low. It is be- 
lieved the poor season last year, 
which was quite general, has made 
beekeepers feel poorer than usual. 
In the meantime, it has developed 
that the Honey Packers’ Association, 
made up of the largest buyers and 
distributors, is not inclined to sup- 
port the new plan of financing the 
Institute, by which it was hoped the 
difficulties of raising funds could be 
overcome. This, it will be remem- 
bered, was a plan whereby the pro- 
ducer would authorize the packer or 
buyer to take from the proceeds of 
the sale of his honey, three cents a 
case, and send the amount so collect- 
ed to the Institute. 

It is to be sincerely hoped that 
some plan can be worked out for the 
continuance of the organization that 
has done so much good in proclaim- 
ing the merits of honey to the gen- 
eral public. A Honey Institute is 
needed badly. We hope to have some- 
thing more encouraging for our next 
issue. 
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Value of Young A few years ago 
Queens we produced comb 

honey. In prepar- 
ing our colonies for the main flow 
we tried re-queening a number of 
colonies with young queens about 
two weeks prior to the beginning of 
the flow. We found that these colon- 
ies did not attempt to swarm that 
season. Even though we failed at 
times to provide supers in time to 
prevent congestion, and burr comb 
was built between combs those col- 
onies did not build queen cells. In 
fact, we did not find an egg in a cup. 
Colonies with wintered-over queens 
in the same apiary built queen cells 
at the slightest provocation, when 
conditions within the hives became 
the least bit congested. 

It would seem from our experi- 
ence that as a swarm control meas- 
ure requeening just prior to the 
flow would be worth a trial, especial- 
ly in comb honey production. 

eee 
Size and Prox- Much could_ be 
imity of Apiaries written on this top- 
ic, especially with 
reference to establishing a series of 
out-apiaries. 

Some like large apiaries, while 
others prefer small apiaries. In a re- 
gion where there is an abundance of 
nectar and pollen plants it is diffi- 
cult to over-stock a location. 

The advantages of large apiaries 
are that any given number of colon- 
ies cost less to operate than would 
the same number of colonies in 
smaller apiaries, from the stand- 
point of truck mileage, labor, and 
apiary rentals. The disadvantages of 
large yards are that they are more 
likely to cause a disturbance in the 
neighborhood when robbing is start- 
ed or when supers of honey are be- 
ing hauled away to the central ex- 
tracting plant. During a dearth of 
nectar it is more difficult to get a 
large yard worked than a smaller 
yard. 

The general consensus of opinion 
seems to be that apiaries of approxi- 
mately sixty colonies are about the 
right size and can be located about 
four miles apart without danger of 
over-stocking. 


Watch for Pos- 
sible Shortage 
of Stores 


eee 
The late George S. 
Demuth once _ re- 
lated an experience 
that occurred in his 
early beekeeping. 
It seems that the fruit bloom and 
dandelion yielded copiously that sea- 
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son, so Mr. Demuth and his neighbor 
beekeeper got ready to extract. 
Something happened to prevent their 
starting extracting at the appointed 
time and the work was delayed for 
about ten days. When they finally 
went to the hives to get the surplus 
combs of dandelion honey to extract, 
they found to their amazement that 
most of the honey had disappeared. 
The spring honey flow had stopped 
and the bees were using this honey 
for brood rearing. They did not ex- 
tract any surplus dandelion and fruit 
bloom honey that year. 

In the clover regions there is us- 
ually a near dearth of nectar between 
dandelion and clover when _ bees 
barely make a living. Should a rainy 
spell set in during this time, colon- 
ies on short rations may starve. 
Populous colonies with a large 
amount of brood to feed use up hon- 
ey rapidly. 

The advisability of providing an 
abundance of stores for each colony 
right up until the major honey flow 
has started cannot be over-empha- 
sized. 


eee 
Forced Considerable has 
Supersedure been written on the 


above topic. Mr. 
Demuth conducted a number of ex- 
periments in attempting to bring 
about the rearing of a young queen 
and forced supersedure of the old 
queen in the same colony prior to, or 
during the early part of the main 
honey flow. It was the writer’s privi- 
lege and pleasure to work with Mr. 
Demuth in these experiments. 

Mr. Demuth produced comb honey 
and he realized the importance of 
having each colony headed with a 
young queen in order to control 
swarming. 

The older readers may recall the 
different methods Mr. Demuth used 
in rearing a young queen in the col- 
ony with the old queen in order to 
have the young queen take the place 
of, or supersede the old queen. 

Space does not permit of a detailed 
account of the varied experiences, 
also the successes and disappoint- 
ments encountered in this experi- 
mental work. Mr. Demuth operated 
his colonies in double brood cham- 
ber, or deep food chamber hives. 

Our method consisted of rearing 
a young queen from a grafted cell 
placed in the upper brood chamber 
containing combs of brood and hon- 
ey with adhering bees, but no queen, 
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separated from the lower brood 
chamber by an extracting super of 
combs, with the inner hive cover, 
with small center block removed, 
but covered with queen-excluder 
zine, placed under the upper brood 
chamber on the third story. A small 
auger hole was put in this third story 
to permit the virgin queen to mate. 
After the queen above started to lay, 
the old queen was disposed of and it 
was a simple matter to re-arrange 
the combs in the brood chambers and 
retain the new queen which would 
be readily accepted because of hav- 
ing the colony odor. 

While this method, (which, by the 
way, was worked prior to the begin- 
ning of the main honey flow) proved 
fairly successful quite a number of 
queens were either lost in mating, 
or, due to unfavorable weather could 
not mate. 

Mr. Demuth also tried a reversal 
of the above method, that is, intro- 
ducing the grafted queen cell to the 
bottom brood chamber and keeping 
the laying queen in the third story. 
This appeared to work somewhat 
better, but was not altogether satis- 
factory. 

The main difficulty in attempting 
to get virgin queens mated in the 
spring is that unfavorable weather 
may, and frequently does interfere 
with successful mating. 

We shall try to continue this dis- 
cussion in future issues. 

eee 


Unique Service It is perhaps not 


Rendered by generally remem- 
Chas. and C. bered that these 
P. Dadant two stalwarts in 


the early eighties 

and nineties ren- 

dered a signal service, when at that 
period beekeeping was being carried 
off its feet by the craze for contrac- 
tion that resulted in small colonies. 
The advocates of contraction and 
divisible brood chambers of the Hed- 
don type wondered why we had poor 
seasons. They reasoned (and the 
journals were full of it at the time) 
that intensive agriculture had re- 
placed white clover with farm crops. 
They did not know the real reason 
was that the brood chamber had 
been so reduced in size by the vari- 
ous schemes of contraction that there 
were too few bees to go to the fields. 
Clover was just as abundant as ever 
and the seasons were just as favora- 
ble, but the poor dupes of contrac- 
tion of the brood chambers could not 
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see that when the egg-laying capaci- 
ty of the queen was reduced to a lit- 
tle brood chamber it meant a cur- 
tailment of brood and bees when 
they were needed for the harvest. 


Chas. Dadant and later his son, 
C. P. Dadant, both advocates of the 
large Quinby size of brood chamber, 
raised their voices and pens against 
this craze of contraction and in doing 
so brought down the ire and calumny 
of the contraction advocates. Shortly 
after, A. I. Root and then the writer, 
joined the Dadants in the fight 
against the heresy of contraction, a 
heresy that had made as smart men 
as R. L. Taylor, W. Z. Hutchinson, 
and Jas. Heddon wonder why the 
seasons were poor. Bitter was the 
controversy at the time and a decade 
passed before the Dadants were vin- 
dicated. 


The writer favored a double Lang- 
stroth brood chamber because we 
held that a good queen could often 
fill thirteen and fourteen frames of 
brood or an average of twelve. That 
amount of brood could and does 
furnish a big force of bees that could 
change the so-called “poor seasons” 
into good ones. 


The question might be raised here; 
Why did “contraction” get such a 
powerful hold on the beekeeping in- 
dustry from 1883 to almost the new 
century? There was much discussion 
at the time on how to get the bees 
up into the comb honey supers. The 
colonies at the time were in single- 
story eight-frame Langstroth size 
brood chambers. Some one found 
that by taking out all the brood 
frames but five and filling the space 
with dummies that the bees would 
have to go up into the supers and 
they did because there was no other 
place to go. The theory was fine. 
The bees would fill out one or two 
rows of sections and that was all. 
The failure to fill more sections was 
due, they thought, to the ‘“‘poor sea- 
sons.” 


That such a craze could cover a 
continent and last so long is one of 
the marvels of beedom. It can be ex- 
plained in no other way than that 
the advocates of the system were 
smart men—men who could argue 
and prove that black was white and 
white was black. 


The two senior Dadants deserve 
praise for starting the trend away 
from contraction. 
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From North, East, West and South 





NORTHERN CALIFORNIA, April 4. 


Threatening clouds 
darkened the south- 
ern California sun- 
shine as L. L. An- 
drews finished his 
March letter to 
Gleanings. His long 
years of experience 
and study of the 
weather in connec- 
tion with the production of honey 
told him there were indications of 
an approaching rain. It was badly 
needed, so for the last line of his let- 
ter he wrote ‘“‘This leaves us with the 
sky filled with clouds and scattering 
raindrops falling. Here is hoping for 
a good soaking tonight.” It came, 
one of the greatest California floods 
in fifty years, a flood such as L. L. 
had not dreamed might come. Per- 
haps in the letter he is writing today 
he will tell us some of the results of 
that devastating flood. The rain 
poured in torrents. Houses, barns and 
other farm buildings were torn from 
their foundations and scattered over 
the lower lands. Great rocks were 
removed from their mountain fast- 
ness and hurled into the valleys be- 
low. Growing crops were swept away 
and with them thousands of colonies 
of bees. Scores of human lives were 
lost. 


Our storm and flood in the north 
had passed. Here in the Bay region 
our loss of bees by the flood was not 
great but they, too, had suffered by 
the long rainy spell which had lasted 
for more than sixty days. This does 
not mean days of continuous rain 
but some rain nearly every day— 
rain, clouds and fog enough to keep 
the bees in the hives instead of out 
gathering nectar and pollen. So the 
entire time of blossoming passed and 
the bees stored little surplus but built 
up till the hives were overflowing 
and today swarming is general only 
when the best beekeeping is prac- 
ticed. At what we thought was the 
end of the long rainy spell the sun 
came out for four full days when the 
clouds gathered again and all today 
(April 4) the rain is pouring. We be- 
lieve this will be our last heavy rain. 

We have lost the big eucalyptus 
crop we expected. Even so, we can 








say that we did enjoy seeing the 
great white nectar bearing plumes 
waving high in the air as if daring 
the bees to leave their hives and 
brave the weather to visit them. 

The reports coming to the office 
of the State Association show that 
the loss of bees by the flood was 
heavy. Six to eight thousand colonies 
in the North and almost as many in 
the South. Although we have lost our 
surplus in our first honey crop our 
bees are in fine condition. Never be- 
fore have we seen such full frames 
of brood. Our hives are full of bees. 
We are looking hopefully forward to 
the chances we yet have for a crop, 
so that when the season ends, we will 
be able to say California has pro- 
duced a good crop. Prices for honey 
are a little better and our beekeepers 
are contented and happy.—Cary W. 
Hartman, Oakland, Calif. 

eee 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA, April 4. 


Weather: Yes, sir. we 
have been having it 
since our last letter. 
We were in the 
Great Imperial Val- 
ley when that most 
unexpected deluge 
hit Southern Cali- 
fornia. Rains we 
have had a plenty 
since our coming to Southern Cali- 
fornia but we have never witnessed 
anything like the downpour of 
March 2 and 3. Most of the damage 
and loss of life was along the water 
courses and tributaries of three riv- 
ers, the Los Angeles, San Gabriel and 
Santa Ana. If you can visualize a 
ground well saturated with water 
and then a rainfall estimated as 
much as fourteen inches falling along 
the head waters of these streams, 
within a period of eight or ten hours 
together with six to fifteen inches 
over the whole country you can get 
some idea of the amount of water 
that raced to reach the ocean. 


Then, again, unless you have lived 
in a mountainous country it is not 
easy to realize how rapidly the water 
gathers volume and momentum and 
rushes down the steep mountain sides 
and canyons before it reaches the 
main river channels. Mountain cab- 
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ins and homes along the mountain 
streams were carried away by the 
hundreds. It was where these small- 
er streams reach the outer edge of 
the valleys that the loss of life was 
greatest. Small reservoirs and dams 
breaking added to the volume of 
water, giving little warning of the 
approaching danger. Millions of tons 
of sand, gravel, silt and timber were 
carried and scattered over the coun- 
try. Whole city blocks as well as or- 
ange groves, city streets and comfor- 
table homes were covered from an 
inch to five feet deep with this un- 
welcome addition. 

One beekeeper that we know of 
was in his apiary with a friend and 
left to go to dinner saying “Oh they 
will be all right until we get back.” 
When they returned after dinner the 
bees had all gone down river. And 
although some apiaries were not car- 
ried away, you know that a colony 
of bees that has stood in two or three 
feet of water and silt for a day or so 
is not of much use to the beekeeper. 
Later information does not change 
our estimate of the loss of bees as 
per my wire of March 15 (page 243, 
Just News) to any considerable ex- 
tent. It may possibly be a little 
greater when everything is checked 
up. 
Since the big rain we have had sev- 
eral showers and while the weather 
has been quite cool most of the time 
everything is ready to go and a few 
warm days will make the country 
blossom like the rose. Orange which 
promised to be early some weeks 
ago may be in bloom by April 10. 
All other honey producing plants are 
looking fine and Southern Californ- 
ia beekeepers should get enough 
honey to carry over under any cir- 
cumstances. 

Markets: It has been virtually a 
buyers’ market with brokers will- 
ing to buy if the beekeeper is willing 
to accept the price. Many beekeepers 
who had been holding their honey 
with the hope that prices would 
strengthen have accepted the in- 
evitable and sold within the past six 
or seven weeks, until at the present 
time, little of the old crop is held by 
the producer. 

Beeswax: What is now considered 
a good price was offered for wax 
F.O.B. California points last fall. 
Later the market weakened and 


prices lowered from one to five cents 
per pound. Lately the market has 
improved. 
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Honey Crop: It is all in the flowers 
yet, but bees wintered exceptionally 
well. Losses have been very low with 
whole apiaries running as low as one 
per cent. More honey than usual was 
left for the bees in most apiaries last 
fall with the result that colonies are 
exceptionally strong with stores left 
in the hives and masses of young 
bees just humming to go. Nothing 
but very unfavorable conditions can 
prevent a good showing from South- 
ern California this year. 

Water courses are running full, 
underground stratas are full and ar- 
tesian wells are flowing that have 
not flowed for years, for after all 
“Water is king in Southern Californ- 
ia.’”—-L. L. Andrews, Corona, Calif. 

eee 

TEXAS, April 1. 

| Weather: March was 
—- the exception of the 
* : extreme southwest- 
~ ern portion where 
parts beekeepers re- 
port the bees and honey plants in 
good condition. South and west of 


] agreeable to the bees 

Bay drouth prevailed. 

“ Throughout the cen- 

San Antonio everything indicated 








and beekeepers wijth 
tral and northern 


another bumper guajillo-catsclaw 
crop; however, premature warm 
weather accompanied by drouth 


produced a short and poor bloom 
which gave to the bees only a small 
amount of honey on which to build 
up. The prospects, however, in the 
same section for a crop from horse- 
mint and other plants is still good. 

Honey Flow: Throughout the cen- 
tral southern portion of the state 
mesquite gave the earliest honey 
flow on record. This lasted a short 
time and where colonies were in 
shape averaged fifteen to twenty 
pounds. This amount will all be util- 
ized in brood rearing as cool weath- 
er followed the abnormal spring. 
Horsemint and its attendant plants 
will not be in full bloom for some 
time. The prospects seem to be for a 
normal crop of honey in which horse- 
mint will be dominant. 

Miscellaneous: The Chamber of 
Commerce at Lockhart has invited 
the beekeepers to meet with them in 
July and their agricultural commit- 
tee will set the exact date soon. They 
are offering big things and the bee- 
keepers can look forward to a won- 
derful time. 
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During the month the annual mi- 
gration of beekeepers wintering in 
the Lower Rio Grande Valley passed 
northward to make ready the yards 
for the reception of package bees. 
Frank F. Johnston, Hales Corner, 
Wis., was in San Antonio several 
days on his road home. A number of 
the beekeepers were again pleased 
to meet the genial Editor of Glean- 
ings, E. R. Root, during his short visit 
to San Antonio the middle of the 
month.—H. B. Parks, San Antonio, 
Texas. 

eee 
MONTANA, April 5. 


Weather: Indications at this writ- 
ing are that our spring will be late. 
March has been generally cloudy 
with very few days of sunshine. The 
temperature this month has _ been 
about normal, warming up some in 
the daytime but snowing some near- 
ly every day high in the mountains. 
Prospects are that we will have plen- 
ty of water for irrigation this com- 
ing season. 

Market: Most of the 1937 honey 
crop has been sold with prices hold- 
ing up fairly well at 6 to 6% cents 
per pound wholesale. Beeswax is 
worth 25c in trade on supplies F. O. 
B. Corvallis. 

Miscellaneous: Bees are in better 
condition than a year ago at this 
time. With normal spring weather 
many colonies should be in shape to 
store some surplus dandelion honey. 
Dandelion honey has a strong flavor, 
and it is about the same color as the 
flower itself. It is not very suitable 
for table use but helps colonies build 
up in the spring. The main honey 
crop here is gathered from alfalfa 
and sweet clover. This is of a very 
fine quality. 

The seasons have been getting 
drier here each year for about seven 
years. The nectar seems to evaporate 
almost as fast as it secretes in the 
flowers. A good shower during the 
honey season increases the honey 
flow. 

Beekeepers here buy a good many 
package bees from California each 
spring. Package bees should be dis- 
turbed as little as possible after they 
have been hived as this is found to 
be the cause of most of the superse- 
dure of queens. 

The forest survey reports that deer 
and elk have wintered in good shape 
in western Montana.—Parson. Pile, 
Corvallis, Montana. 
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VANCOUVER ISLAND, April 2. 

Weather: On the whole we have 
had a very mild winter and early 
spring. March has been beauti- 
ful, especially the first two weeks 
when the days were really hot. Bees 
are flying freely and carrying in pol- 
len from willows and alders. 

Prospects: Very few cases of FB 
were reported last summer and it is 
hoped this trouble is to a great extent 
eradicated. On the whole prospects 
are very promising for a good crop. 

Miscellaneous: Today, April 2, the 
maples are being worked hard and 
have been for the last four days as 
the buds unclose, every maple tree 
sounding like a beehive. 

The alders are a source of interest 
—hbesides pollen it is quite evident 
there is a goodly supply of nectar al- 
so. An alder tree was blown down 
in a recent storm before the blos- 
soms had fallen, in fact, soon after 
it began to flower. The bees were all 
over it and it was quite plain that 
they were collecting nectar from the 
somewhat sticky and very sweet tast- 
ing flowers quite different to those 
which fall when dry. Also nectar 
was coming in and there seemed 
nothing else available. So although 
Frank Pellett gave alder as a source 
of pollen only in his “American Hon- 
ey Plants’, it looks as though nectar, 
too, will have to be included, at any 
rate in this district. When Mr. Pellett 
was in Victoria some years ago he 
discussed with the writer the possi- 
bility of Madrona trees producing 
nectar, not having sufficient evidence 
himself to include it in his book as 
a nectar producer. This, too, in this 
district undoubtedly produces nectar, 
and as a matter of fact these three 
trees, alder, maple, and madrona are 
the only visible sources of supply in 
the mountainous district along the 
coast. 

In this climate where we get so 
much rain in winter and early 
spring the Kootenay packing case is 
a necessity unless hives are under 
cover. The difference is very appar- 
ent when comparing colonies with 
and without the outer case. It will be 
found a great help to have one end 
of the brood chambers made of glass. 
When there is an outer cover or 
Kootenay case the glass end is al- 
ways dark and does not seem to 
bother the bees, and it is so easy to 
see in early spring where and how 
the bees are without opening up the 
hive. 
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The ranks of new beekeepers are 
increasing and several inquiries for 
bee locations have come in from va- 
rious parts of the States (including 
California!), generally because of 
the mild climate and well known 
amenities of life lived on this beau- 
tiful Island. It is one of the few 
places in this hurly-burly world 
where peace is to be found.—Flor- 
ence A. Greenwood, Vancouver Is- 
land, B. C. 


eee 

SOUTH DAKOTA, April 2. 
Weather: This has 
been an excellent 


winter despite a cou- 
ple of contrary sug- 
gestions. Strange for 
this prairie region, 
the half foot of snow 
laid perfectly _ still 
all winter and a 
gradual thaw let 
most of it soak down. However, there 
was no rain last fall, and little so far, 
so our moisture reserve is not great. 

This seems to be an unusually ear- 
ly spring—a good month earlier than 
last year. During the last 10 days of 
March farmers began seeding grain. 
Half this work has now been com- 
pleted. 

Bees: It seems incongruous that a 
large loss of colonies should occur 
during a fine winter. ‘The trouble, 
however, started last summer with 
its abrupt suspension of nectar in 
August. One beekeeper reports a 50 
per cent loss in a 50-colony yard 
due to starvation. These bees were 
wintered in single stories. Another 
reports 25 per cent loss due to a dis- 
tinct shortage of young bees in the 
fall. He asserts the honey flow was 
so good while it lasted he was unable 
to set up supers and foundation fast 
enough to meet the need. Congested 
brood chambers and restricted brood 
rearing resulted. Then the abrupt 
cessation of the flow discouraged 
normal brood rearing in the fall; 
therefore, the shortage of young bees 
Younger queens, he said, might have 
averted some of the disaster. 

Others report smaller losses. My 
own was greater than for the past 
three years. 

Honey: There is little left among 
producers, some were sold out long 
ago. Stores report easing up on sales 
due to warmer weather. However, I 
find among my local customers that 
the demand is especially good in 
spring. I think many of them ac- 
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knowledge honey for its true worth 
as a high energy food. They appre- 
ciate this when increased outdoor 
activity calls for greater physical 
endurance. 

I recently made a trip calling 
on 20 stores in 7 or 8 towns. I found 
all but two stores fairly well stocked 
with from one to three brands of 
honey, among them a vacuum packed 
tin. Of the two that did not stock 
honey one apparently had little busi- 
ness either. In the other one the pro- 
prietress was adamant. She said she 
knew she couldn’t sell honey because 
she was sure nobody around there 
ate honey or even liked it. “But I 
like honey,” she said, “I'll take a jar 
for myself.” 

I was so shocked by this peculiar 
flare of feminine logic I couldn’t 
think of any good arguments till I 
was two miles down the road. 

Miscellaneous: It is too early to 
know, but we think the clover sur- 
vived the winter very well. What we 
need is lots of rain presently to make 
it grow. 

I understand via _ the _ beeline 
grapevine that a northern beekeeper 
loaded a truck with bees lately and 
hied south, purposely to build up 
and increase for a return north in 
time for the flow. He encountered 
difficulties in the way of a costly 
permit to go through one state; had 
to stand inspection and a fee at des- 
tination plus the trouble of finding 
likely range. I don’t see how there 
can be profit in such gymnastic gy- 
rations. Are half of us becoming ac- 
tion fanatics while the rest of us sit 
and listen to the radio, or what?—J. 
F. Norgren, Junius, S. D. 

eee 


COLORADO, April 8. 


Weather: As we are advancing 
towards another season the prospects 
for a good honey crop appear more 
favorable than for several years 
past. On the whole, the state has re- 
ceived more moisture to date this 
year than for any corresponding 
period of some time. Some weather 
bureaus report records of the past 
forty-nine years broken by the copi- 
ous precipitation. East of the Rock- 
ies, large sections which were 


parched and barren last season, are 
taking on new life, making the out- 
look for the future most encouraging. 
The supply of snow in the higher 
altitudes appears to be quite ample 
for this time of the season, and more 
can be expected to fall during April 
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and May. However, the vital part of 
the growing season is a long time 
hence, so the present promising pic- 
ture can be completely changed as 
has so often been the case, and too, 
without a fortnight’s notice. 

As the winter was exceedingly 
mild, the bees came through in ex- 
cellent condition with the loss much 
below normal, except where winter 
stores were inadequate and the bees 
died from starvation. Brood rearing 
is progressing rapidly, being stimu- 
lated by dandelions and other early 
sources in favorable localities. Some 
colonies here in Pueblo without 
packing, on April 2, were observed 
having up to nine frames well filled 
with brood in two stories. Colonies 
of this caliber can be expected to 
swarm during the fruit bloom if not 
manipulated accordingly. 

Market: Under the prevailing con- 
ditions the demand for honey is 
holding up as well as can be expect- 
ed, and the prices are holding about 
the same as they were several 
months ago. 

Miscellaneous: Some concern is 
being felt among farmers and bee- 
keepers of the Eastern slope about 
grasshoppers, some of which were 
reported hatching as early as Febru- 
ary in warm, sheltered places. Prep- 
arations are underway for extensive 
poisoning as it is feared that the 
plague of last season will repeat it- 
self. A heavy freeze during the past 
few nights, with the temperature less 
than 20 degrees above zero, may 
have destroyed some of the eggs that 
were in an advanced stage of incu- 
bation.—G. A. Pauli, Pueblo, Col. 

eee 


WISCONSIN, April 6. 


Weather: We have 
just had several 
inches of snow and 
during the previous 
week or ten days the 
weather has been 
around the freezing 
point. March was a 
lovely month and 
the willows, maples, 
and elms put forth their blossoms so 
that the bees were able to get started 
on the pollen and much brood-rear- 
ing was started. What the total re- 
sults of the cold spell will be cannot 
be determined, but undoubtedly 
there will be a disturbance of brood- 
rearing, except in very strong col- 
onies, and there may be some chilled 
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brood. Many beekeepers are feeding 
this spring. 

Reports from beekeepers show 
varying conditions, but through the 
southern part of the state there have 
been some heavy losses due to 
starvation. In some cases as many as 
fifty colonies have died from this 
cause. One large operator reports 
that he expects about 10% loss from 
his 400 colonies. He reports that the 
prospects are very poor for clover 
honey and that he has some doubt 
as to returns from basswood. 

The ‘most interesting comment is 
from Mr. N. E. France which gives a 
fairly accurate picture of conditions 
that have been developing for a 
number of years in Wisconsin. Mr. 
France writes that the bee pastures 
have been failing due to cutting off 
of the timber and dry seasons. He 
believes that an effort should be 
made to secure more clover pastures 
and feels that beekeeping in Wiscon- 
sin has need of some constructive ed- 
ucational work to bring beekeeping 
back to its old stand. 


Prices: Three beekeepers. with 
large holdings wish to sell. Prices for 
honey have ranged from 50 to 70 
cents for the 5-pound pail and $1 to 
$1.30 for a 10-pound pail. 


Miscellaneous: There seems to be 
a sharp division between the sovth- 
ern two-thirds of the State and the 
northern third as to prospects for 
the coming season. At a meeting held 
in Appleton on April 5, the beekeep- 
ers of that region felt that they had 
plenty of moisture and that there 
was a good seeding of clover. They 
are also pinning their hopes on a 
crop from alfalfa. The alfalfa acre- 
age in Wisconsin since 1920 has in- 
creased from 100,000 acres to better 
than a million acres, and with the 
right kind of climatic conditions 
there is an opportunity for some 
good crops from alfalfa and sweet 
clover. Certainly, the alsike clover 
has decreased greatly. 


An announcement has just been 
received from the Chief of the Bu- 
reau of Entomology and Plant Quar- 
antine that the Bureau has accepted 
the offer of the College of Agricul- 
ture for cooperative work in bee- 
keeping. Dr. C. L. Farrar, now with 
the Mountain States Laboratory, is 
to be in charge. He will also have 
charge of the Wisconsin beekeeping 
department.—H. F. Wilson, Madi- 
son, Wisc. 
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IOWA, April 9. 


Weather: The gener- 
al snowstorm which 
occurred throughout 
the state on April 5, 
6 and 7 was a defi- 
nite shock after \the 
warm weather of 
late Mareh, and 
there is a question 
as to how much dam- 
age may be done by this storm, al- 
though most of the people are quite 
optimistic. Most of them are very 
happy over the possibility of the ad- 
ditional moisture. 

Miscellaneous: A great deal of in- 
terest has been developed in the pos- 
sibility of increasing the number of 
honey plants which might be avail- 
able to the honey producer. An ef- 
fort has been made at the same time 
to negotiate the development of any 
new honey plants with the demands 
of general agriculture. An article 
written by Dr. J. N. Martin of Iowa 
State College, makes this interesting 
statement: 

“When it takes 50 bushels of corn 
or a 300-pound hog to buy one bush- 
el of red clover seed, there is reason 
to be concerned about the future of 
red clover. Such a price for seed 
will practically doom this crop to 
extinction.” ‘ 

Tests were made at the test station 
at Atlantic, Iowa, last year on a short 
corolla tube red clover which had 
been developed in Europe by Dr. 
Zofka. In spite of the drouth condi- 
tions in that vicinity last year, this 
plant did exceedingly well and pro- 
duced abundant blooms and above 
all an excellent seed crop as a result 
of the visits by the bees. The report 
of the seed production is given by 
Mr. Pellett as follows: 

“The yield of seed of the Zofka 
red clover was more than 10 percent 
of the gross weight of the hay fed to 
the machine. At this rate clover 
which yielded 1% ton of hay per 
acre would yield 300 pounds or 5 
bushels of seed.” 

The annual short course for Iowa 
honey producers will be held at 
Ames on May 19 and 20. The guest 
speaker for this short course is Prof. 
R. H. Kelty of Michigan. The topics 
which have been chosen by Prof. 
Kelty for presentation to the Iowa 
producers will carry a message 
which will be of real service and it 
is hoped that a large number of pro- 
ducers may be able to attend this 
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short course. 

The desirability of a short course 
for spring is being given a trial this 
year. It is hoped that the possibility 
of giving more demonstrations in the 
apiary and outdoor work in general 
will prove attractive to those who 
are interested in honey production 
problems. 

The State Apiarist Report for 1937 
is available for distribution, but is 
sent only upon request. This publica- 
tion contains a comprehensive report 
of the educational and inspéction ac- 
tivities of the State Apiarist’s office. 
There are selected articles by lead- 
ers of the country on topics of gen- 
eral interest to honey producers of 
Iowa and other states. A request will 
bring a copy. 

There is unusual interest in secur- 
ing better pasturage for bees this 
year which will result in more gen- 
eral movement of bees into the 
northern part of the State. The State 
Apiarist’s office has been attempt- 
ing to cooperate with individuals by 
supplying information on possible 
open territory and by issuing per- 
mits to move in cases where no di- 
sease existed among bees. A large 
number of producers have failed 
to avail themselves of the services 
of the State Apiarist’s office and it 
is possible that such lack of cooper- 
ation may result in unsatisfactory 
relations between the producers of 
the old territory and the new terri- 
tory and between producers and the 
inspection service.—F. B. Paddock, 
Ames, Iowa. 

eee 
GEORGIA, March 31. 


Weather: March Ist 
brought, in warm 
balmy spring weath- 
er. Bees have been 
flying freely every 
day. The latter part 
of the winter, con- 
sisted of short cold 
spells. Bees worked 
freely and built up 
rapidly. To-day, March 31, finds 
weather conditions ideal. Some rain 
is needed for best results during the 
greater honey flows, which will be 
on by the 10th. 

Honey Flow: Spring tyty has again 
given us a great bloom, with plenty 
of nectar to build up on. The strong- 
est colonies have stored 25 or 30 
pounds surplus. This is being re- 
moved now and put on the market 
as the earliest new honey. Huckle- 
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berry and other miner honey plants 
almost passed us up again this year. 

Honey Market: Demand is about 
as usual for this time of year. At 
present we are supplied by trucks 
from large packers, local producers 
having sold out during the fall. The 
market outlook is really good, but it 
seems that prices are going down- 
ward judging from the tone of the 
letters coming in from large buyers. 
Some few of the leading beekeepers 
have contracted their crops at last 
year’s prices, and many others 
would, since they believe prices will 
advance but little, if any. 

Miscellaneous: Beekeeping is cer- 
tainly taking a great turn for the 
better throughout the state. Disease 
is practically cleaned up and more 
prolific varieties of bees installed, 
also modern equipment and methods 
are greatly on the increase. Log hives 
and box gums are diminishing very 
rapidly giving way to more up-to- 
date beekeeping. More package men 
and queen breeders are coming in 
each year. Honey producers are also 
gaining ground, and our state as a 
whole is really experiencing a great 
beekeeper’s revival. Our young men 
are greatly aroused over the fact that 
they should produce honey along 
with their diversified farming, and 
their leaders everywhere including 
all the agricultural agents are rec- 
ommending beekeeping to their sub- 
jects, and giving all the aid possible 
by way of instructions. 

The burning of the great forest 
areas is forever a thing of the past, 
except in very limited sections; con- 
sequently the honey plants are gain- 
ing very rapidly in numbers, also in 
growth. Especially is this true of 
gallberry, saw palmetto, huckleber- 
ry, and pepperbush in the Coastal 
Plain regions, where the natural for- 
est is the greatest. Fire brakes have 
been established all through the for- 
est and thousands of our boys are 
now at work, building roads through 
the forest and looking after the pres- 
ervation of same. 

Mexican clover is still advancing 
and spreading out over more and 
more territory throughout the farm- 
ing areas, which gives a great flow 
during the summer months, making 
it possible to produce some surplus 
honey every year, whereas formerly, 
it was impossible to keep bees be- 
cause of the scarcity of wild natural 
sources of honey. In fact, this great 
honey plant is our great salvation, 
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all over the state during the summer 
months.—J. J. Wilder, Waycross, Ga. 
eee 
ONTARIO, April 5. 


Weather: In closing 
my notes for the 
April issue of Glean- 
ings, I expressed a 
wish that our bees 
would soon have a 
flight as they had 
been confined so 
closely to the hives 
ever since last No.- 
vember. Well, we had to wait until 
March 20 for a warm day and then 
when the weather did warm up it 
went to the extreme, somewhat in 
fashion with the rainfall in Californ- 
ia that they had been wishing for. 
For two days in succession the ther- 
mometer went up to 75 degrees, an 
unprecedented thing for this part of 
the Globe, according to our weather 
bureau experts. Of course, all bees 
that were alive flew freely and 
where dead colonies were exposed, 
robbing soon started. We made a 
rush trip to every apiary and in only 
one did we find bees starting at a 
dead colony and they had just found 
the treasure as we arrived. No doubt 
in apiaries affected with AFB where 
no attention is given to closing up of 
dead colonies, there will be trouble 
later on. 

Bees not only flew freely but vege- 
tation took a start all too early for 
our latitude and on the last two days 
of March bees were carrying pollen 
and no doubt some nectar as well, 
from soft maples. 

Then the expected happened. The 
weather turned cold, and this A. M., 
April 5, the thermometer was at 15 
above. The heavy freeze was not al- 
together unwelcome to us, however, 
as at 5 A. M. the boys left to move an 
apiary of 50 colonies that had to be 
taken half a mile away from its pres- 
ent location. A soft spot in the ap- 
proach to the new site prevented 
moving before and we are hoping 
that the ground will be hard enough 
this A. M. to safely carry the truck. 

Honey Market: The market is dull 
as might be expected at maple syrup 
time. Good honey is hard to obtain 
locally as we recently found out 
when we tried to buy some for local 
retail trade. 

Conditions: Bees appear to have 
wintered well aside from some that 
consumed an enormous amount of 
stores and starved. About March 20, 
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we went to an apiary of 60 colonies 
all in ten-frame Langstroth hives, 
with 20 of the lot each having a shal- 
low super commonly designated as a 
“food chamber” each of which was 
solid with honey last fall as these 


shallow bodies had been carried on 


top of extracting supers all through 
the season. 


While we thought that we made 
everything proof against starvation 
last fall and we had several bags of 
sugar carried over the winter, we 
were thoroughly disappointed and 
let me add, disgusted, to find 8 col- 
onies starved. And by all appear- 
ances they had been dead for some 
weeks as bees were moldy and gave 
other evidence of having been dead 
for some time. Of the eight dead, six 
were colonies that had food cham- 
bers. Only four of the 52 colonies 
alive were at all short of stores, all 
the rest appearing normal for the 
time of year. Now these six colonies 
had a full super of honey last fall 
and that would mean at least 30 
pounds of stores. In addition, these 
six colonies were fed on the average, 
three ten-pound pails of sugar syrup 
each. So at the lowest calculation, 
not counting any honey they may 
have had in the brood nest proper, 
they had 50 pounds of stores. And 
yet they had starved by March 1, or 
earlier. At another place we have 
two apiaries of 50 colonies in each, 
all in hives that are nearly a cube 
in shape and are smaller than the 
eight-frame Langstroth hives by a 
few cubic inches. There we always 
feed solid in the fall and while pre- 
vious seasons led us to think we had 
no cause to worry about them, yet 
after finding this starvation in the 
yard mentioned, we made a hasty 
trip to find out just what they were 
like. They wintered 100 percent with 
every colony appearing to have 
enough stores to take them along to 
fruit bloom, and yet they had less 
than 40 pounds of stores last fall, 
simply because the hives would not 
hold any more. 


As to the reason of this difference, 
of course comment is unnecessary, 
except to again say that the bees in 
the smaller hives had no room for 
early brood rearing. In the hives 
where we had starvation with so 
many stores present in the fall, the 
queens must have started brood rear- 
ing and consumed their stores. One 
fact stands out prominently, howev- 
er, and this is that a shallow super of 
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honey or food chamber as usually 
designated is no assurance of suffi- 
cient stores and that in many cases 
colonies so equipped need feeding 
just the same as those that are in 
single bodies. Double-brood chamber 
wintering is on the increase, no ques- 
tion about that, but as one of the 
minority I would like to have some 
of our experimental stations test out 
in the same apiary, colonies made 
solid in the fall in single brood cham- 
bers alongside of colonies wintered 
in two-story hives, so that the rela- 
tive amount of consumption of stores 
etc., could be accurately determined. 

Miscellaneous: Clover to date has 
wintered in perfect condition and 
there appears to be an abundance of 
clover everywhere. Alsike has the 
largest acreage for many years past 
and fields look just about as green 
as they did last fall. Fields of clover 
do not necessarily mean a crop of 
honey but without clover it definite. 
ly means no crop, so we are hoping. 

Reference was made in a recent 
issue of Gleanings to the problem of 
how to deal with weak colonies in 
the spring. Doubling up such colonies 
was suggested and I was reminded of 
what the late J. B. Hall of Wood- 
stock, Ontario—a man beloved by all 
who knew him 20 or more years ago 
and one of Ontario’s best beekeepers 
—once said when he answered ques- 
tions at one of our conventions. An- 
swering a question about doubling 
up weak colonies in the spring, he 
said a number of years ago he had 
tried it out with a dozen weak colon- 
ies that had “spring dwtndled”’ after 
wintering poorly in a cellar. He said 
that he doubled the twelve and a 
week later he had six weak colonies. 
He doubled them again and ten 
days later he had three weak colon- 
ies instead of 12 as at first. 

Past experience leads me to be- 
lieve that he was not far out in his 
conclusions as weak colonies in late 
April or early May have mostly old 
bees. 


The only thing that will rejuvenate 
a weak colony at this time of the 
year is the addition of some young 
bees. And now with the hope that 
some of the package men will donate 
me a few packages for free advertis- 
ing, let me conclude by saying that 
the logical way to save weak colon- 
ies at this time of the year is to give 
them two or three pounds of young 
bees.—J. L. Byer, Markham, On- 
tario. 
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WHO'S WHO IN APICULTURE 


To supply a handy reference of the names and addresses of state and provincial apiary in 
spectors, secretaries of beekeepers’ associations, extension workers in beekeeping and other in- 
formation often needed by our readers, we have corrected our Who’s Who in Apiculture, as of 
April 1, 1938. 




















to be 
. = 3 
— 325 S zt 3 Net Wt. Law Inspector Secretary 
Province as: a= 8 Ext. Comb. State or Province State Association 

eoa2tMiovov 

Mad iImo< 
Alabama...,| Yes | No Yes | No Thomas Atchison, Mont. J. M. Robinson, Auburn. 
Alberta.... No | Yes | Yes S. O. Hillerud, Edmonton. |S. O. Hillerud, Edmonton. 
Arizona.... | Yes | No 
Arkansas... } No | No J. V. Ormond, Elba. J. V. Ormond, Elba. 
are No | No Yes | Yes A. W. Finlay, New Westm! A. W. Finlay, Abbotsford. 
cS a’ Yes | Cert. Yes | Yes H. M. Krebs, Sacramento. |C. W. Hartman, Oakland. 
Colorado... Yes | Cert. No | No it. G. Richmond, Denver. L. R. Rice, Greeley. 
Conn....... Yes Cert. Yes | Yes W. E. Britton, N. Haven. Chas. J. Rost, Meriden. 
Delaware...| No | No | No L. A. Stearns, Newark. 
Florida..... Yes | Cert. Yes | Yes R. E. Foster, Gainesville. W. H. Williamson, Aub. 
Georgia.... No Cert. Yes | No A. V. Dowling, Valdosta. J. G. Rossman, Moultrie. 
0 See No No Yes | Yes W. T. Callender, Boise. K. M. Hutteball, Boise. 
Illinois.....| Yes | Cert. Yes | No C. L. Duax, Chicago. H. Taylor, Pleasant Pls.~ 
Indiana....| Yes | Cert. Yes Yes §J. E. Starkey, Indianapolis] J. E. Starkey, Indianapolis~- 
er Yes | Yes | Yes F. B. Paddock, Ames. F. B. Paddock, Ames. - 
Kansas.....| Yes Cert. No | No R. L. Parker, Manhattan. H. W. Stewart, Highland 
Kentucky...| Yes Cert. No | No W. A. Price, Lexington. W. A. Price, Lexington. 
Louisiana. . Yes | Permit No | No W. E. Anderson, Baton R. | E. C. Bessonet, Donaldsv 
Maine..... No | No Yes | Yes F. L. Mason, Mechanic F. 
Manitoba...| Yes | No Yes | Yes L. T. Floyd, Winnipeg. L. T.. Floyd, Winnipeg. 
Maryland...| Yes | Cert. | Yes | Yes |G. J. Abrams, College Park|E. N. Cory, College Park. 
Mass.......| Yes | Yes | Yes W. M. Copeland, Lexington 
Michigan...| Yes No Yes | Yes V. E. Mock, Lansing. R. H. Kelty, Lansing. ~ 
eer Yes | Yes Yes A. G. Ruggles, St. Paul. B. L. Morehouse, Montevi.—- 
aaa Yes Cert. No | No Clay Lyle, State College Clay Lyle, State College. 
Missouri... Yes Yes | Yes 
Montana... No | Permit} Yes | Yes 
Nebraska. . Yes Cert. Yes Yes L. M. Gates, Lincoln. Cc. A. MeGuire, Lincoln. 
Nevada.... No No Yes Yes George G. Schweis, Reno Mrs. Frank Lima, Fallon 
= ; Yes Cert. Yes Yes M. L. Dunphy. William Thorpe. 
Me Eboccvese | Yes Cert. Yes Yes | Geo. Barton, Meriden. H. J. Holt, Manchester 
a No Cert. Yes Yes P. L. Holeombe, Lambertv|E. G. Carr, Pennington. 
N. M owe No No 
ee Yes Cert. Yes No A. C. Gould, Aibany. E. T. Cary, Syracuse. ~ 
ES Yes Cert. Yes | Yes P. G. Craddock, Raleigh. F. B. Meacham, Raleigh 
N. D ...-| Yes | Permit] Yes Yes J. A. Munro, Fargo. J. A. Munro, Fargo. 
Nova Scotia.| Yes No Yes No H. G. Payne, Truro. Evan D. Craig, Kentville 
Ohio ee f Cert. Yes Yes C. A. Reese, Columbus. W. E. Dunham, Columbus. 
Okla.......| Yes Cert. Yes No C. E. Sanburn, Stillwater. 
Ontario. Yes No Yes Yes E. J. Dyce, Guelph. E. J. Dyce, Guelph. 
Oregon. . Yes Cert. Yes Yes A. Burr Black, Corvallis. H. A. Seullen, Corvallis. 
Penn a ee Cert Yes Yes William Glebe, Harrisburg| H. M. Snavely, Carlisle 
Quebec..... Yes No Yes | No Henri.-J. Plourde, Quebec. | Henri.-J. Plourde, Quebec. 
a, No Cert. Yes | Yes A. E. Stene, Providence. Otis Wyatt, Lakewood. 
Sask..... No No Yes | Yes | R. M. Pugh, Regina. D. B. Pugh, Fort Qu’ Appe 
SARs Yes | Cert. Yes | Yes J. A. Berly, Clemson. R. H. Berly, Lexington. 
i sd bnpigtigls Yes Cert. Yes | Yes Charles S. Weller, Pierre. 
ee Yes Cert. Yes | Yes L. E. Smith, Nashville. G. M. Bentley, Knoxville 
Texas......| Yes | Cert. Yes | Yes C. E. Heard, College Sta. H. B. Parks, San Antonio 
POR s coseee No Cert. Yes | Yes* | W. H. Hendricks, Salt L. L. H. Walling, Cedar City 
Speers No | Yes | Yes Charles Mraz, Middleburg. | Charles Mraz, Middleburg. 
Va ceuweé | Yes Yes H. W. Weatherford, V. H. |W. A. Caldwell, Gault M. 
Wash...... Yes No Yes | Yes M. F. Mommsen, Tacoma. R. C. Immele, Toppenish. 
., Wikies oae No | Cert Yes Yes 
WMG. ceseee Yes | Permit Yes Yes E. L. Chambers, Madison. H. J. Rahmlow, Madison. 
Witccoees No | Permit] Yes | Yes C. L. Corkins, Powell. 





*If in package form. 

United States—lInvestigation and Demonstration in Beekeeping, James I. Hambleton, Bureau 
of Entomology and Plant Quarantine, Beltsville, Md.; Southern States Field Laboratory, W. W. 
Whitcomb, Baton Rouge, La.; Pacific Coast Laboratory, Frank E. Todd and Geo. H. Vansell, 
Davis, Calif.; Inter-Mountain Laboratory, A. P. Sturtevant, Laramie, Wyoming. 

Dominion of Canada—Investigation and Demonstration in Bee Culture, OC. P. Gooderham, 
Dominion Apiarist, Experiment Farm, Ottawa, Canada 

American Honey Producers’ League—Pres., W. E. Harrell, Hayneville, Ala. 

Southern Beekeepers’ Conference—Pres., L. M. Dewey, Merrits Island, Fla 

Apiary Inspectors of America—Pres., J. E. Starkey, Indianapolis, Indiana. 

American Honey Institute—Pres., R. H. Kelty, East Lansing, Mich. 

National Ladies’ Auxiliary—Chairman, Mrs. Ethel Krebs, Sacramento, Calif 

Texas Apicultural Research Laboratory—H. B. Parks, Rt. 1, San Antonio, Texas. 

Extension Specialists in Beekeeping—Alabama, W. A. Ruffin, Auburn; Alberta, 8. O. Hiller- 

(Continued on opposite page) 
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The U. S. Department 
of Agriculture, Bureau of 
Entomology and Plant 
Quarantine, has just is- 
sued bulletin E427 dated 
April, 1938, entitled “New Recom- 
mendations for Installation of Pack- 
age Bees Using a Spray and Direct- 
release Method,” by C. L. Farrar, 
Division of Bee Culture of the Inter- 
mountain States Bee Culture Labor- 
atory, Laramie, Wyo. 

eee 

The Bureau of Entomology and 
Plant Quarantine has recently con- 
cluded a memorandum of under- 
standing with the Wisconsin Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station which will 
provide facilities at Madison, Wis- 
consin, or work on bee culture, par- 
ticularly those phases of the work 
in the north central states con- 
cerned with problems on_ super- 
sedure and package bees. In ad- 
dition to studies on these special 
problems, the Bureau will co- 
operate with the Wisconsin Ag- 
ricultural Experiment Station in 
the study of beekeeping problems 
peculiar to the State and also cooper- 
ate with the University in planning 
various work on beekeeping includ- 
ing teaching. Under this arrangement 
the Station will provide facilities so 
the bureau can make use of the pack- 
age bees and queens, hives and other 
apiary equipment offered through 
the agencies of the American Honey 
Producers’ League. The American 
Honey Producers’ League, through a 
special committee of which Mr. W. E. 
Anderson, State Entomologist, Baton 
Rouge, La., is chairman, offered to 
obtain without cost to the Govern- 
ment upwards to 500 colonies of 
package bees and necessary apiary 
equipment to be used in connection 
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News 





with investigations on 
beekeeping problems, par- 
ticularly those _ related 
to package bees’ and 
queens. Dr. C. L, Far- 
rar of the Intermountain Bee Cul- 
ture Laboratory at Laramie, Wyo., 
has been transferred to Madison, 
Wisc., to be in charge of work of the 
Bureau of Entomology and Plant 
Quarantine at this new laboratory. 
He will also be responsible for car- 
rying out the cooperative arrange- 
ments.—S. A. Rohwer, Assistant 
Chief of the Bureau of Entomology 
7 Plant Quarantine, Washington, 


Since receiving the above we have 
a further communication as follows: 

Now that the Bureau of Entomolo- 
gy and Plant Quarantine has selected 
the location for the Central States 
Bee Culture Laboratory, the Com- 
mittee of Federal Relations of the 
A.H.P.L. is requesting all beekeepers 
within the Central States to keep 
their pledge and immediately send 
their contribution in new bee equip- 
ment directly to the Bee Culture La- 
boratory, Madison, Wisconsin, or if 
they desire to contribute cash, send 
it to either W. E. Anderson, State En- 
tomologist, Baton Rouge, La., or 
Prof. H. A. Wilson, Department of 
Entomology, University of Wiscon- 
sin, Madison, Wisconsin. The same 
will be applied to the purchase of 
five hundred Standard two-story ten- 
frame hives. Beekeepers may place 
their orders direct with their favorite 
bee supply manufacturer who will 
forward the same to the new labora- 
tory. All manufacturers have quoted 
liberal discounts for this material. 
Contributions of hives and equip- 
ment should reach Madison, Wis., by 
May 10. 








(Continued from previous page) 
ud, Edmonton; California, J. E. Eckert, Davis; Connecticut, L. B. Crandall, Storrs; Delaware, 
John M. Amos, Newark: Florida, R. E. Foster, Gainesville; Illinois, V. G. Milum, Urbana; Iowa, 
F. B. Paddock, Ames: Louisiana, E. C. Davis, Luling; Manitoba, A. V. Mitchener, Winnipeg; 
Maryland, Geo. J. Abrams, College Park; Massachusetts, F. R. Shaw, Amherst; Michigan, R. H. 
Kelty, E. Lansing; Nebraska, O. S. Bare, Lincoln; New Brunswick, Ersel F. Moore, Prince Wil- 
liam; New Hampshire, J. R. Hepler, Durham; New York, Geo. H. Rea, Ithaca; North Carolina, 
C. L. Sams, Raleigh; North Dakota, F. Gray Butcher, Fargo; Nova Scotia, H. G. Payne, Truro; 
Ohio, W. E. Dunham, Columbus; Ontario, E. J. Dyce, E. O. Martin, W. G. LeMaistre, Guelph; 
Oregon, H. A. Scullen, Corvallis; Pennsylvania, Edwin J. Anderson, State College; Saskatchewan, 
R. M. Pugh, Regina; South Carolina, E. S. Prevost, Clemson; Tennessee, George Harrington, 
Knoxville; Texas, R. R. Reppert, College Station; Virginia, H. W. Weatherford, Vernon Hill; 


Vermont, Charles Mraz, Middleburg; Wisconsin, H. F. Wilson and Carl Schaefer, Madison. 
Where we did not hear from states, wa repeated last year’s information. 
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Giving an Additional Super 

Question.—All of my bees 
wintered in Root Standard 
10-frame hives with a shal- 
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Answered 





Brown Sugar for Feeding 





low food chamber well filled 
with clover honey. This 
spring I would like to add to each hive 
another standard deep hive body. When 
should this be put on? Should it be set 
on top or under the food chamber?—Al- 
bert E. Grimm, Indiana. 


Answer.—Place the additional su- 
per, during the spring honey flow, 
on top of the shallow food chamber, 
using a queen excluder on top of the 
food chamber, or below the super 
given. This procedure avoids split- 
ting the brood chamber as there 
would likely be some brood in the 
shallow food chamber. It seems in- 
advisable to split the double brood 
chamber in the spring months be- 
cause of the danger of brood becom- 
ing chilled from cold weather. In our 
apiaries, we run each colony in a 
double brood chamber, under a 
queen excluder during the entire 
season, adding supers above as they 
are needed. 


What is a Division Board 


Question.—When, why and what is a 
division board used for in a bee hive or 
brood nest.—C. H. Swyers, Mo. 


Answer.—The inside width of a 
10-frame hive is 145s” while the to- 
tal width of 10 Hoffman self-spacing 
frames is 13%4”, leaving %” space 
unoccupied after 10 frames are 
placed in the hive. It was formerly 
thought necessary to put a division- 
board in this space to prevent the 
bees from building an extra comb in 
it. In manipulating hives the di- 
vision-board was first removed to 
make room to lift out the first frame. 
In the rapid manipulation of bees 
by men of long experience it was 
found that by dividing this space 
half on each side of the hive there 
was no danger of comb being built 
and one useless piece of furniture 
could be eliminated. When it was no 
longer being used the division-board 
was omitted from tLe hive equip- 
ment. A division-board was used oc- 
casionally for narrowing up the 
space in the hive for a weak colony 
on less than 10 combs. 


Bees 
Question.—I had a chance 
to buy some slightly dam- 
aged brown sugar at a bar 


gain price recently. Do you 
think this sugar would be suitable for 
feeding bees this spring?—J. W. Wright, 
Mich. . 

Answer. — There are different 
grades of brown sugar. Some grades 
may be suitable for spring feeding, 
but not for fall feeding. Brown sugar 
contains dextrin which is practically 
indigestible to bees and is therefore 
unsuitable for fall feedings. A few 
years ago we got an economical 
streak and bought some cheap brown 
sugar that was slightly damaged by 
water as a result of a fire. This sugar 
was intended for package bees. The 
bees wouldn’t take the syrup and it 
fermented. We had to get rid of the 
brown sugar and substitute granulat- 
ed sugar. And so, our advice is to use 
nothing but the best grade of white 
granulated sugar for feeding bees. 


Caging Queens May Result in Superse- 
dure 

Question.—If a colony has built queen 
cells preparing to swarm and one cages 
the old queen within the brood nest, will 
the condition of the colony change from 
swarming to supersedure?—R, H. Gilles- 
pie, Arkansas, 


Answer.—There may be _ differ- 
ences of opinion concerning the cor- 
rect answer to your question. Condi- 
tions that obtain at the time swarm- 
ing cells are found would likely have 
some bearing on results. In our opin- 
ion, if a number of swarm cells are 
found and allowed to remain in the 
hive, the colony might swarm, even 
though the old queen were put into a 
cage in the brood chamber and caged 
safely. If, however, all of the queen 
cells were destroyed, we hardly think 
the colony would swarm, although it 
might swarm later on if there were 
larvae young enough for building 
more queen cells. In northern Michi- 
gan some years ago, while producing 
honey commercially, the writer ran 
onto a little trick that used to work. 
All queens were clipped. When a 
swarm issued the queen was put into 
a cage and placed in the top super be- 
tween the combs. The brood chamber 
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was examined and all cells but one 
were destroyed. In due time a young 
queen would be found laying in the 
brood chamber. The bees would con- 
tinue to feed the old queen through 
the wire screen in the super above. 
This manipulation kept the colony in- 
tact and resulted in supersedure in- 
stead of swarming. Caging the queen 
safely in the brood chamber below in- 
stead of in the top super might result 
in a young laying queen if one cell 
were left, although we have not tried 
this. 


Weight of Extracting Frames of Honey 

Question.—About what is the average 
weight of a good, full standard extract- 
ing comb of honey, a shallow extracting 
comb of honey and a half-depth comb of 
honey ?—C, E. Brassington, Ohio. 


Answer.—The average weight of 
combs of honey depends to a large ex- 
tent on the number of combs in each 
super. For instance, when nine combs, 
instead of ten, are placed in an ex- 
tracting super it is easy to understand 
that each comb would contain more 
honey than if ten combs were placed 
in a ten-frame super. Ordinarily pro- 
ducers of extracted honey place nine 
extracting combs in each ten-frame 
super. Under these conditions a well 
filled standard extracting comb will 
contain about six pounds.of honey. A 
shallow extracting comb will contain 
about three and _ three-quarters or 
four pounds of honey anda_ half- 
depth comb will contain almost three 
pounds of honey. 


Variations in the Markings of Italian 
Bees 


Question.—Perhaps you can enlighten 
me on a perplexing point regarding the 
color variations of Italian bees, especial- 
ly as to the difference between three- 
bands and leather-colored. I have or have 
had bees of several shades. I have some 
showing four or five bands of light yel- 
low, in fact, having the whole abdomen 
yellow except the tip. No doubt these are 
properly goldens. All the others show at 
least three bands indicating pure Italian 
stock but in some the bands seem deeper 
brown or less noticeable giving the effect 
of a much darker bee. Just how are these 
variations eorrectly describedf—R. N. 
Woolford, Washington. 


Answer.—There is considerable 
variation in the color markings of 
Italian bees. The first Italians that 
came to this country came from 
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northern Italy. These bees have from 
two to three bands. Some of the 
darker Italians show only two bands 
where the lighter colors of the im- 
ported stock show three bands. The 
yellow is dark, almost brown. Bees 
that came originally from southern 
Italy are lighter in color. From these 
original importations of two and one- 
half and three-banded bees came all 
the varieties in the United States, in- 
fluenced of course, by importations 
of bees from the island of Cyprus and 
from the Holy Land. Cyprian, Syri- 
an and Holy Land bees are much 
lighter in color and as a general rule, 
are much more nervous. The original 
Italians from northern Italy are usu- 
ally very quiet, hardy and good 
workers but it is generally believed 
that they are not quite equal to the 
American bred bees that have been 
developed for honey-gathering quali- 
ties. This is probably soin many 
cases. About twenty-five years ago 
there was a rage for five-banded Ital- 
ian bees but it was seldom that all of 
the bees in a colony under that name 
had five yellow bands. There would 
be a variation of three bright yellow 
bands, four yellow bands and in some 
cases, five bands. Afewof the bees 
would be yellow all the way to the 
tips. They were very beautiful and 
some of them fair workers, but most 
of these bright colored bees were in- 
ferior to the leather-colored or two 
and one-half yellow banded bees. 
Very little is heard today about the 
golden, five-banded bees. Beekeepers 
began to discover that the original 
leather-colored Italians, the darker 
strains, were better workers general- 
ly and more like the original type 
that come from northern Italy. It is 
probably true that in many and most 
cases, the goldens derived their color 
from the Cyprian or Holy Land stock. 
Doubtless there were some instances 
where the bright color was developed 
wholly from pure Italians. Commer- 
cial beekeepers, as a rule, prefer the 
leather-colored Italian stock. The at- 
tempt to breed for extra yellow al- 
most invariably leads to a crosser bee 
with less energy for field work. When 
a queen breeder sets his mind upon 
raising golden-all-over Italians, he 
must necessarily have to lose sight of 
all other qualities in order to reach 
his goal of bright yellow to the tips. 
It isfor this reason that the five- 
banded bees have all but disappeared 
from the market. 
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A Confab 


By the Editors 





Continuing the discussion on su- 
persedure, we wish it were possible 
to devote more space in this issue to 
the valuable contributions on this 
subject that have been received re- 
cently. It will be necessary to hold 
some of them for later issues. 

The discussion thus far has cen- 
tered around the question raised by 
Mr. M. N. Freeland, Buchanan, 
Tenn., recently as to whether it is 
possible to rear really good queens 
by the grafting method. 


Chas. Mraz Defends Mr. Freeland 


Mr. Freeland will be interested to 
learn that Chas. Mraz, Middlebury, 
Vt., one of the largest commercial 
beekeepers of that state, comes to his 
defense in the following: 

If I may, I’d like to say a few words 
in defense of Mr. Freeland’s statements 
regarding grafted queens. It is certainly 
true most queens being sold today are 
not nearly as good as those bees raise 
themselves. It is due to our grafting 
method, I believe, but indirectly. The 
poor quality of grafted queens is due to 
the fact, that in grafting, queens are 
usually raised from one mother, making 
all queens in a yard sisters. When this 
procedure is kept up every year, it re- 
sults in the closest in-breeding possible. 

When queens are raised from eggs by 
the bees, then each queen has a differ- 
ent mother, with less chance of in- 
breeding. If in grafting, an effort is 
made to use unrelated strains of breed- 
ing queens every year to prevent in- 
breeding as nature intends, then queens 
will be almost as good as those raised 
from the egg. The bees will be hardier, 
better workers, better winterers and 
more resistant. It certainly works for 
as Mr. Freeland says, “We can’t work 
against Nature without paying a dear 
price.” 

Charles Mraz, 
Middlebury, Vermont. 

Next we hear from Byron C. Jones 
of Petersburg, N. Y., who believes 
thoroughly in the grafting method 
of queen rearing and offers some 
opinions on the cause of early su- 
persedure. He also gives a 100% 
sure method of queen introduction. 
Sudden Cessation of Egg Laying May 


Cause Supersedure 
As to the reason for the early superse- 


rearing queens 


dure of queens received through the 
mails or by express in packages, I would 
like to make the following comment. 
These queens have been suddenly shut 
off in their production of eggs, placed in 
cages where they are confined for a peri- 
od of from 24 to 72 hours or more while 
in transit, are introduced in the cages 
and remain there for several more hours 
while being released by the bees. All of 
this time they do not produce eggs. 
Shortly after release they start egg pro 
duction again but rather slowly. Now we 
know that a queen that is not laying to 
the extent that the bees seem to require 
is soon disposed of and they start to rear 
another which they do not supersede for 
the reason that she has not had the ex- 
perience of being suddenly stopped in 
her production of eggs as mentioned 
above. To me this is the unnatural part 
of the whole thing, this sudden cessation 
of egg production, 

As to throwing the grafting method of 
into the briar-patch as 
advoeated by Mr. Freeland, I would say 
why not then serap all the breeding 
methods along other lines such as are 
practised in eattle, horse and povltry 
breeding. 

I have had much trouble with queens 
received through the mail both in intro- 
duction and in supersedure after intro- 
duction. This is the thing that led me to 
rearing my own queens and I use the 
grafting method and think it is very 
good. T also find that a queen, intro- 
duced from a nucleus box direct to the 
hive in the same yard, is very seldom 
unaeccepted or superseded. 

A Sure Method of Introduction 

Again, when I buy a breeding queen 
in order to introduce new blood, I get 
her introduced in the following manner: 
I take a hive body filled with frames of 
hatehing brood, which I gather from 
the rest of the yard a frame or two from 
a colony, being sure that there is not a 
single bee walking on any of these 
frames, that is, no old bees. This body 
of brood is placed above a fly screen 
over a strong queenright colony having 
one full-depth super between the brood 
nest of the colony and the body of brood. 
When so placed I break open the cage 
and release the queen on these frames 
of hatching brood. I forget the hive for 
four or five days then pick up the body 
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of brood and place it on a new bottom 
board and the job is done. This intro- 
duction method is one-hundred per cent 
sure. Why? Answer—No old bees to be 
dissatisfied with the slow pick up in egg 
production of this queen. 
Byron C, Jones, 
Petersburg, N. Y. 


Regarding the sudden cessation of 
egg laying the following letter from 
F. H. Harvey, Battle Creek, Mich., 
is of special interest. 

| have been greatly interested in the 
discussion of the supersedure of queens 
sent through the mail and shipped in 
packages. I haven’t noticed any refer- 
ence to G. M. Doolittle’s experiment giv- 
en in Chapter 21 of his book on queen 
rearing. If there is anything in his the- 
ory that the sudden stopping of the lay- 
ing of the queen is the cause of injury, 
would not queens be better if mated in 
very small nuclei as for instance the sec- 
tion box type, as they are compelled to 
cut down on egg laying very soon on ac- 
count of limited room and number of 
bees? I have had very good results my- 
self with queens so mated but have nev- 
er shipped any through the mails. 

KF. H. Harvey, 
Battle Creek, Mich. 


G. M. Doolittle’s Experiment 


The chapter in Doolittle’s book re- 
ferred to by Mr. Harvey is extremely 
interesting and to the point. It is pos- 
sible we may use this chapter as an 
article for Gleanings in the near fu- 
ture. 

The gist of the chapter is a discus- 
sion of Mr. Doolittle’s contention 
that queens are injured by suddenly 
stopping them from prolific egg lay- 
ing, also Henry Alley’s claim that 
laying queens shipped in mailing 
cages directly after being taken from 
hives are injured as a result of the 
rough usage they receive enroute. 

The following paragraph from this 
chapter in Mr. Doolittle’s book shows 
to what pains he went to try to ar- 
rive at truth. 

While thinking of this matter one day, 
[ resolved that I would find out the 
truth regarding it, if possible; so I 
caught some of my most prolific Queens 
and eaged them, the same as I would for 
shipment, giving them the usual number 
of bees for an escort, and placed them 
in my shop. A part of these were thrown 
about the shop, and handled about as I 
thought they would be when shipped 
away, while others were handled very 
carefully or let alone entirely; all being 
kept from the hive from one to two 
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weeks. Upon returning them as _ the 
heads of colonies again, some of them 
proved of little value, and, strange to say, 
a part of those that were of the least 
value, were among those treated the 
most carefully. I was now satisfied that 
the cause very largely lay where I mis- 
trusted that it did—in the sudden stop- 
ping of a Queen from prolific egg-laying; 
for whenever a Queen expects to leave 
a hive with a swarm, she almost, or al- 
together, stops egg-laying preparatory 
to leaving, but doing the same gradually. 


Fortunately for queen breeders, 
queens are, as a rule, picked up from 
queen mating hives as soon as they 
have begun laying and not when 
they have reached the height of their 
egg-laying. 

Still another approach to the solu- 
tion of the supersedure problem is 
suggested by J. W. Bogard, Eliza- 
bethtown, Tenn., who contributes the 
following: 


Supersedure in Package Bees May be Due 
to Unbalanced Conditions 


Judging from reports, if supersedure is 
usually caused by inferior queens, then 
practically all of our queen shippers must 
raising inferior queens. Obviously, 
this is not the case. Of course, there are 
some careless breeders, but they are not 
all eareless by any means. Still, how 
many of them will guarantee the queens 
in their packages to “stay put” without 
any replacements? 

Could it be possible that the editor of 
“Gleanings” hit the nail on the head in 
the February issue, page 96, when he 
said “Unbalanced Conditions may cause 
Supersedure?” Here is a package of bees 
and a queen that is only partly intro- 
duced. They are hived on combs or foun- 
dation, Either syrup or honey in combs 
is given to them. Then the beekeeper sits 
back and says “Now raise plenty of 
brood.” The queen is young and full of 
eggs—yood. The bees have plenty of hon- 
ey or syrup—good. And so they do com- 
mence to raise plenty of brood. But— 
what about pollen? Are you sure there 
is plenty in the fields? How about the 
uncertainty of spring weather? Is there 
plenty of pollen in the combs? Go back 
to the A.B.J. for Sept., 1936, on page 
452, and read “Influence of Pollen Re- 
serves on the Surviving Populations of 
Over-Wintered Colonies” by C. L. Farrar 
and see if you still think there is plenty. 

Now, let’s go a step farther. All of us 
know that a newly introduced young 
queen is liable to be balled if “unbal- 


he 


anced” or if abnormal conditions arise 
(Continued on page 333) 
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Bird’s-eye View of 
Beekeeping 


Most of usare so close 
to beekeeping that we 
may fail to see or ap- 
praise it properly. There 
is the tendency these 
days to be satisfied with 
present attainments and 
to move along the line of 
least resistance. We may 
bein arut without real- 
izing it. We may be run- 
ning around in eircles 
plishing much. 

It seems to me we should stop, at least 
once in a while, to analyze our business 
in order to get a bird’s-eye view of bee- 
keeping and to get firmly in mind what 
we are doing and why. In other words, 
we should clarify our objective in keep- 
ing bees. 

Surplus Honey Our Objective 

Obviously our objective in beekeeping 
is surplus honey. To secure the biggest 
possible crop of honey we must have pop- 
ulous colonies at the proper time. Under 
normal weather conditions with a good 
strain of bees, populous colonies can be 
produced, if, in our apiary management, 
we apply the three fundamental princi- 
ples already mentioned; viz., ample food, 
comb space and protection, all of which 
have been amplified in previous talks. 

What is a Populous Colony? 

Years ago comparatively few beekeep- 
ers knew how to produce populous col- 
onies in time to get the maximum crop 
of honey. The trouble was that they did 
not have strong colonies in the fall and 
consequently had weak colonies in the 
spring. In many instances the weak 
colonies struggled along through the 
spring months and built up on the main 
honey flow instead of for it. 

A real colony of bees ready for the 
honey flow should have the equivalent 
of twelve standard combs of brood. It is 
not uncommon in double-brood chamber 
hives to find colonies with brood in six- 
teen combs. Such colonies will store sur- 
plus honey if there is any to store. 

Knowing One’s Location 

One of the first things a beginner 
should learn about his location, is when 
to expect the major honey flows during 
the season in order to time operations 
properly. This information can usually be 


without accom- 
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obtained from some relhi- 
able experienced bee- 
keeper ia the locality, 
Beekeepers located in 
the alsike and white 
elover regign should 
have colonies at their 
peak of strength when 
the main flow starts in 
early June. The major 
flow in sweet clover and 
alfalfa regions usually 
starts about ten days 
later and continues longer. 

In some of the southern states surplus 
honey is secured this month, In the north- 
ern tier of states and Canada, May is 
the month for colonies to build up to 
maximum strength. 

Management During This Month 

Colonies wintered in single-story hives 
in the North usually become strong dur 
ing the fruit bloom and dandelion flow. 
When colonies have brood in eight combs 


‘it is time to put on another super of ex 


tracting combs without a queen excluder 
to provide comb space for brood rearing 
and nectar. The queen will enter the su 
per given and start laying in the combs. 
This relieves congestion below and as a 
rule prevents swarming. 

Colonies wintered in  double-brood 
chamber or food chamber hives become 
very populous during the spring honey 
flow, and it is necessary to give each 
eolony a super of extracting combs to 
provide more comb space. This super 
may be given without the use of a queen 
excluder underneath so that the queen 
may occupy the super for brood rearing, 
if combs are crowded below. However, 
this makes more work, because, later on, 
when the main honey flow starts, it is 
necessary to put the queen down in the 
brood chamber below when the queen 
exeluder is given and more supers are 
put on, 

Those who use the double-brood cham- 
ber hive usually confine the queen to this 
double hive throughout the season and 
thus it is unnecessary to find the queen 
to put her down, at the beginning of the 
main flow. 

Swarming Should be Prevented 


Usually it is possible to control swarm 
ing during this month by providing su- 
pers, to avoid congestion. Sometimes, 
however, swarming occurs and it would 
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not be surprising to experience swarming 
this spring. 

Some seem to think that swarming is 
essential and means good beekeeping. 
Some years ago while producing honey 
commercially in northern Michigan I 
became acquainted with a beekeeper who 
guaged his progress in beekeeping by the 
number of swarms he had. I told him I 
liked to prevent swarming as much as 
possible because I liked to keep the work- 
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New wax secreted by wax glands appear as 
scales on the bees’ abdomen. 


ing force of a colony intact rather than 
to have it divided, as is the case when 
swarming oceurs. 


Signs of Swarming 


It is well that a colony that is prepar- 
ing to swarm gives ample notice in ad- 
vanee. The bees build queen cells along 
the lower edges of the brood combs. 
These cells are easily recognized because 
they are different from other cells. In- 
stead of being horizontal as are worker 
and drone cells they are built in a verti- 
cal position with the opening at the 
lower end. They resemble peanuts in 
shape and size. When the cells are first 
started they resemble shallow cups. A 
little later, as the sides of the cells are 
being built, each cell will be seen to con- 
tain an egg. A swarm will issue after the 
eggs have hatched and the larvae have 
developed, at the time the first cell is 
capped, which is about eight days after 
the egg is deposited in the cell. 

Usually swarming can be prevented by 
destroying all queen cells when they are 
first started and giving more comb 
space, or supers, to avoid congestion. 
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If a Swarm Comes Out—What Then? 

The old method of handling a swarm 
was to put it into a hive on a new stand. 
A much better method is to set the old 
or parent hive ona new stand a few feet 
uway, turning its entrance away from its 
former position. Another hive contain- 
ing either frames with full sheets of 
wired foundation or drawn combs should 
be placed on the old stand. Frequently 
the swarm will cluster on the limb of a 
tree. Sometimes a swarm clusters on the 
top of a tall tree which causes the owner 
to do some tree climbing. The limb (if it 
is not large) may be eut off and the 
swarm shaken directly in front of the 
hive on the parent stand. If it is impos- 
sible to saw off the limb, the swarm 
should be shaken into a large two-bushel 
basket with a wire wound around one of 
the handles, so that, after the bees are 
shaken into the basket, the handle of the 
basket may be wired to the limb tem- 
porarily until the swarm, including the 
bees in the air, have clustered on the in- 
side of the basket which hangs from the 
limb in such a position that the bees may 
cluster on the inside, below the handle. 
After the swarm has clustered it may be 
carried to the hive intended for it. 

A comb of brood taken from another 
hive and put into this hive intended for 
the swarm will attract the bees and cause 
the swarm to get established quickly in 
the new home. 

After two days the parent hive which 
was moved to the new location should be 
given a turn to face the same direction 
as the hive containing the swarm. Then, 
after seven days this old hive may be 
moved to another location at least 15 
feet away and the moving should be done 
in the middle of the day when a large 
percentage of the old bees are in the 
field. When these field bees return and 
do not find their hive, they will easily 
find their way into the new hive con- 
taining the swarm and will help to in- 
erease the population of this hive, and in 
turn, a larger crop of surplus honey may 
be expected. 

In a short time the old hive that has 
been moved to the new location will have 
i young laying queen. If swarming oc- 
eurs early in he season and the honey 
flow is long drawn out, this parent hive 
may store some surplus but usually no 
surplus may be expected from the old 
parent hive that season. 

A Word About Ample Stores 

Due to the scant honey flow last fall, 
bees throughout the country are, not over- 
ly well supplied with stores this spring. 
Hundreds of colonies are starving, sim- 

(Continued on page 333) 
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According to the cal- 
endar, spring is here, 
but in this district, it 
has not been at all 
spring - like. Though 
bright and sunny, the 
wind is as cold as if it 
blew directly from over Hudson 
Bay. It convinces me of one thing; it 
is not best to order bees delivered 
before the middle to May. April can- 
not be depended upon for lasting 
warmth. 


A certain professor of agriculture 
has stated, that to get along well 
with bees, a person must be non- 
chalant; that a bee is apt to sit down 
hard upon your face at the mere 
flicker of an eyelash. If nonchalant 
means cool and_ self-possessed, I 
agree with him, but if it means care- 
less, neither I nor the bees will agree- 
A sudden flip of the hand, a hurried 
movement, the slightest stumble, and 
the bees are as upset and irritable as 
the most temperamental movie star, 
and, worst of all, they act before they 
reason why. 

Bees are not like some present- 
day statesmen, with their “Peace at 
any price’ slogan. They fight to the 
last bee, to defend their own. We 
who rob them are actuated by the 
same impulse that brought into being 
tear-gas, when we use smoke so that 
we may not be hurt ourselves, in 
that robbing. 


We read of the recent occupation 
of Austria by Nazi troops, and just 
compare those Austrians with the 
honeybees in like circumstance. It 
isn’t possible for a swarm of bees, no 
matter how big it may be, to march 
into another hive, and take posses- 
sion peaceably. The poor little de- 
fenders will fight as long as any are 
left alive, to protect their queen, and 
their own property. Though tiny, ab- 
ject fear is unknown to them. 

There is a stirring of the blood, a 
restlessness, even in staid older folk, 
in spring: an urge for adventure, or 
change—if only in food. Going fish- 
ing sometimes cures it, while a good 
feed of horse radish, a dandelion-leaf 
salad, or a good spring tonic, helps 
wonderfully. 


Once a maiden’s chief aim in life 
was to marry, and live happily ever 
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Jane Says: 





after, like the heroine in 
all good fairy tales. To- 
day, wider education, 
and the opening up of 


many vocations for 
women, have changed 
all that. Some marry, 


and are happy. Others remain single 
from choice, and are just as happy. 

I've read a great deal lately, on 
how to hold a husband, and retain 
his love, and it surely makes me 
tired. Is a man worth it? Why, it’s a 
life-sentence of imprisonment, with 
hard labor, and all for the privilege 
of writing Mrs. before your name, 
and getting a doubtful life-time meal 
ticket. What the spinster misses, the 
Mrs. misses more to obtain. And for 
this a woman gives up her independ- 
ence and liberty! 


Yes, dictators urge, often demand 
more marriages. They must raise up 
more soldiers for cannon-fodder. 
Why do they not institute a few 
stork-derbies, like the recent Miller 
one? This would be a big help in 
training and educating a few of the 
children. 


I believe it a sin for parents to 
bring more children into the world 
than they can provide for, educate, 
and train to be good citizens. Do not 
the greater part of our criminals 
come from too large families, whose 
overflow is pushed into the streets, 
to learn profanity, vice, and immor- 
ality, from the riff-raff there? 


If children are of first value to the 
state, then let the state lift the burd- 
en from the parents. As with the 
bees (and the Dionnes, on a more 
luxuriant scale) why not community 
nurseries, with the best possible 
nurses, dietitians, etc., in charge? 
This isn’t communism, either, but it 
keeps one wide-awake these days 
finding out just what the new “isms” 
really stand for, what with fascism, 
communism, nazi-ism, etc. But give 
me good, old-fashioned democracy, 
loyalty to our laws and law-makers, 
and down with the ignorant would- 
be-ITS! 


We can do much worse than imi- 
tate our wise little friends, the bees. 
In fact, they are a few paces ahead 
of us in child-rearing methods.— 
Spinster Jane. 
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Buy and Sell Here 
CLASSIFIED ADS 


Only responsible advertisers and honest advertisements will be admitted to these columns. Ref- 
erences required from new advertisers not known to us, Rate—7 cents per counted word each in- 
sertion. Each initial, each word in names and addresses, the shortest word such as ‘‘a’’ and the 
longest word possible for the advertiser to use, as well as any number (regardless of how many 

figures in it), count as one word. Copy should be in the 15th of month preceding. . 





HONEY FOR SALE 


The reliability of honey sellers is not guar- 
anteed, although strict references are required. 
CHOICE 
T. Gable, 
AMBER 
Fekel, R. 4, 
FANCY 
Stahlman, 
FOR SALE 


W. Cousineau, 








honey in 60's. Harry 


buckwheat 
Romulus, N. Y. 
HONEY in 
Vineland, N 


clover honey, case or 
Grover Hill, Ohio. 





sixties, Te. Joseph 





quantity. J. 





Extracted and comb honey. M. 
Moorhead, Minn 
HONEY—Light and light amber extracted. 
F. W. Lesser, Fayetteville, N. Y. 
CHOICE MICHIGAN clover honey in new 
60's. David Running, Filion, Mich. 











CHOICE CLOVER and light amber honey in 
60's. The Hubbard Apiaries, Onsted, Mich. 

MICHIGAN’S finest well-ripened white 
honey in new 60’s. Jay Cowing, Jenison, Mich. 

CHOICE MICHIGAN 
60's. Arthur Thayer & Sons, Freeland, Mich 

WELL RIPENED clover extracted in six- 
ties, 8c, amber 7%c. H. G. Quirin, Bellevue, 
Ohio 








clover honey in new 








PALMETTO, mangrove and amber honey in 
new sixties. Peter W. Sowinski, Fort Pierce, 
Florida 

BUCKWHEAT HONEY 


price to close out balance. Roscoe F. 





Bargain 
Wixson, 


in * 60's. 


CHGICE white sweet clover, also extra light 
amber honey in new 60-pound tins by the case 
or carload, Dadant & Sons, Hamilton, Illinois. 

WILL CGNTRACT' 1938 crop white clover 
extracted honey. 8c per pound in quantity 
lots. L. S. Griggs, 711 Avon St., Flint, Mich. 

CLOVER HONEY FROM CLOVERDALE, 
Ohio’s finest clover extracted in 60's. Sam- 
ple, 10c. Prices upon request. The Cloverdale 
Apiaries, Cloverdale, Ohio. 


COMB HONEY 











; Fancy amber or buckwheat, 
$3.25; No. 1, $2.75 case; white extracted, 8c; 
light amber, 7%c; amber, 7c; buckwheat, 
5tec. C. B. Howard, Geneva, N. Y 

HONEY PACKERS—Write us for prices on 
carload lots of California and western honeys. 
We stock all varieties. Hamilton & Company, 
108 West Sixth St., Los Angeles, Calif. 


EXTRACTED: California extra white or 
ange blossom crystallized, 8c; California light 
amber crystallized, 6%c. COMB; Fancy 
white clover, 11 oz. and over, $3.65 per case 
of 2 dozen. Fancy white clover 5 oz., $3.25 
per case of 4 dozen. Sample, 15c. H. Blitz, 
P. O. Box 3452, Philadelphia, Pa. 


HONEY AND WAX WANTED 
BEEKEEPERS TAKE NOTE—We will not 


guarantee any honey buyers’ financial respon- 
sibility and advise all beekeepers to sell for 
cash only, er on C, O. D. terms except when 
the buyer has thoroughly established his credit 




















Dundee, N. York with the seller. 

NEW CROP fancy Tupelo honey. Te in CASH PAID for all grades of honey. Bee 
barrels, 8e in. sixties. Stevenson's Apiaries, supplies, and honey containers for sale. A. Ten 
\palachicola, Fla. nenhouse, 12213 12th St., Detroit, Mich. 

CHOICE orange blossom honey in sixties or WANTED—Comb, chunk comb, white and 


five-pound pails, carlots or less. House & 


Haynes, Dunedin, Fla 





TUPELO and mixed flowers honey, barrells 
and sixties, New crop. Marks Tupelo Honey 
Co., Apalachicola, Fla 


light amber extracted honeys. Any amount. 
Central Ohio Apiaries, Millersport, Ohio. 


~ WANTED- Carlots of honey, state quantity, 
shipping point and price. Mail sample. Bry 
ant & Cookinham, Inec., Los Angeles, Calif. 





HONEY FOR SALE—AIl kinds, any quanti- 
ty. H. & S. Honey & Wax Co., Inc., 265-267 
New York, N # 


Greenwich St., 








SELECT LOTS—Extracted honey. Prices 
right. Write us about your needs. A. I. Root 
Co., 224 West Huron St., Chicago, Ills. 

HOWDY'S HONEY—Small lot of white, 


clover and amber, mixed extracted in sixties 
hand. Howard Potter, Ithaca, Mich. 
WHITE 


Case or ton lots 


still’ on 





extracted in new cans and cases, 
Satisfaction guaranteed, 
Prices reasonable. Harry ©. Kirk, Armstrong, 


Iowa 





SOLD OUT of Michigan’ clover’ honey, 
thanks? Our 1938 ecrop should be ready for 
the market next July. E. D. Townsend & Sons, 
Northstar, Michigan 











NEW YORK State comb and extracted hon- 
ey, buckwheat and clover, any quantity, all size 
packages. Five-pound pails my specialty. Ed- 
ward T. Cary, Midland Ave. and Tallman St., 
Syracuse, N. Y. 








WANTED—wWhite and Amber’ Extracted 
Honey, any quantity, also Beeswax. Write 
The Fred W. Muth Co., Pearl & Walnut Sts., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 





FOR SALE 


3ench saw, for making hives, priced right. 
Lee Dixon, Delavan, Il. 

FOR SALE—6-inech foundation mill, like 
new, $8.60. Byron Chase, Earlville, N. Y. 

PIERCE QUEEN GRAFTING TOOLS and 
electric uncapping knives. Free illustrated de- 
scriptions. 340 Crosby St., Altadena, 
fornia 

FOR SALE—Honey cans and used 
once, two 60-pound eans to a case. Thirty cents 
per case. Leon Short, 3213 Emmaus Avenue, 
Zion, Tlinois. 


ATTRACTIVE 














cases, 





prices on bee supplies and 


comb-foundation. Send for catalog. Saves you 
money. The Fred W. Muth Co., Pearl & Wal- 
nut Sts:, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Cali-} 
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FOR SALE—4-frame reversible Root hand f 
extractor. Good condition. C. Walter, Rt. 2, | 
Canton, Chic. - 
ac a e ees READY WIRED FRAMES beat anything " 
you ever saw. Literature free. Sample 10c. A. | 


E. Wolkow, Hartford, Wisc. 


SELLING POWER EXTRACTOR, Capping 
Melter, old bee journals, 11 horsepower en- ( 
gine. All good as new. Hickory Shade Apiary, 
Otterville, Mo. 


CARTONS for Cut Comb Honey. New attrac- 
tive designs with your name and address. Low 
prices. Fast service. Samples on request. May 
Carton Co., Box 257, Traverse City, Michigan. 


FOR SALE—Comb foundation at money-sav- 
ing prices. Plain, wired and thin section. Wax 
worked at lowest rates. Comb and cappings 
rendered. E. S. Robinson, Mayville, N. Y. 


YOUR WAX worked into quality medium 
brood foundation for 15¢ pound; 100 pounds, 
$11.00; thin super, 22c. For sale, medium 
brood, 10 pounds, $5.00. Fred Peterson, Alden, 





and Queens 
THREE-BAND ITALIANS 


Gentle and excellent 
honey producers, 


Gray Caucasian, Gentle and ex- 
tremely prolific, assuring strong 
colonies. 


Packages made up of mixed bees, 
Queens all pure. No disease, safe 























lowa. 
li 
ee a be ee — QUALITY BEE SUPPLIES at money-saving 
u weignt. ueens Dy maul, c. prices. Prompt shipment. Satisfaction guaran- 
Package bees by express, teed. Write for catalog. We take honey and 
beeswax in trade. The Hubbard Apiaries. On- 
B ibe. amd queem.........-. $2.45 sted, Michigan. 
3 lbs. and queen........... 3.15 SAVE MONEY with a Rietsche Foundation 
4 lbs. and QUGEM. 0. wee cccee 3.85 Press; wax worked into foundation, medium 
5 lbs. and ee 4.55 brood, 15c¢ Ib.; 100 Ibs., $11.00; thin super, 


Circular Free. 


Honey Bee Apiaries 


Sandwich, Ill. 


























A GOOD RULE 


Buy your Bees and Queens from 


Alabama Apiaries 


We give you full-weight packages of 
pure Italian bees, purely mated queens, 
live delivery and prompt service. We 
have the bees and queens to furnish 
what you want when you want it. 

We have been in the queen-rearing 
business for over sixteen years and 
worked with Mell Prichard, the world’s 
best queen breeder, four years. 

Give us a trial order. Our aim, ‘‘Once 
a customer, always a customer.’’ 

Health certificate accompanies each 
order. We support the American Honey 
Institute. Do you? 





2-lb. pkg. with queen..........$2.45 
3-lb. °° ™ ee eer 8.15 
Queens, postpaid, each.......... 75 


15% discount to dealers 


Alabama Apiaries 


MT. PLEASANT, ALABAMA 














22c. Made on new roller mills. John Stege- 
dirk. Hubbard, Iowa. 





QUALITY packs of pure maple products, 
buckwheat and clover honey in latest styled 
packages, all sizes. Prices are right. May we 
have a trial order from you. Northern Maple 
Syrup Co., Liverpool, N. Y. 





COMPLETE queen painting outfits, $2.00 
postpaid. We save your time, we save yon 
money. You save your queens, and get more 
honey. Southwick Apiaries, 176 Waban Aven- 
ue, Waban, Massachusetts. 





FOR SALE—Fine quality queen mailing 
cages; Root quality bee supplies; both comb 
and extracted honey. Grders filled promptly 
Write us or drive over M53, fifty miles north 
of Detroit. Hamilton Bee Supply Co., Almont, 
Michigan. 





$11.00 is our price for working 100 pounds 
of your wax into medium brood. Our large 
modern bee hive factory is manned by experi- 
enced workers, milling thousands of pounds 
of comb foundation and hundreds of thousands 
of board feet of lumber into bee hives annual 
ly. QUALITY AT LOW COST’ is our motto 
Free catalog. Free shipping tags for your wax 
The Walter T. Kelley Co., Paducah, Kentucky. 


BEES AND QUEENS FOR SALE 


ITALIAN QUEENS, W. G. Lauver, Middle- 
town, Pa. 

ITALIAN BEES AND QUEENS. Agreement 
price. Anderson Bee Co., Opp, Ala. 

SILVER RUN QUEENS are sterling. Try 
them. Silver Run Apiaries, Rt. 1, Phenix City, 
Alabama. 

EMPIRE STATE strain Italians—Bred for 
honey production. Coggshall & Son, Groton, 
New York. 

ITALIAN BEES that please. Limited num 
ber select queens, 75¢e each Reacroft, 
Reynoldsville, Pa. 

ITALIAN QUEENS, carefully reared, high 
producing, European foulbrood resistant. New 
Jersey Experiment Station stock, 75c. Spicer 
stock one dollar. Circular. E. G. Carr, Penning 
ton, N 
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FOR SALE—40 colonies of bees in 10- 
frame hives. Guaranteed free from disease. Ray 
L. Furry, Terlton, Okla. 


HEADQUARTERS for 
bred three-banded Italian queens. 
Bee Farms, Rockton, Pa. 

TO MAKE SURE of a good honey crop, try 
our Three-banded Italians. Alamance Bee 
Company, Graham, No. Car. 

EARLY QUEENS NOW READY—tThree- 
band Italians, 75c each. Circular mailed. D. 
W. Howell, Shellman, Georgia. 


FOR NO. 1 package bees and queens try our 
three-banded Italians. Carolina Apiaries. A. E. 
Cardner, Burlington, N. C., Rt. 5. 

PACKAGE BEES AND QUEENS for May 
and June shipment, or will exchange for honey. 
W. A. Fletcher, Garland, Texas. 

PACKAGE BEES AND QUEENS—Express 
or parcel post. Thrifty stock and gentle. Cren- 
shaw County Apiaries, Rutledge, Ala. 

GOLDEN ITALIAN QUEENS—Untested, 
75c; select untested, $1.00; tested, $1.50. 
Sam Hinshaw & Son, Randleman, N. C. 

FOR SALE—Thirty-five colonies Italians, 
standard extracted honey equipment. Inspec- 
tion certificate. W. R. Saile, Bethel, Ohio. 

150 COLONIES bees, two-story 10-frame in 
painted hives, fully equipped. Guaranteed no 
disease. Theodore Sires, Yakima, Washington. 

MILLER BROGTHERS—tThree Rivers, Texas. 
Only exclusive Caucasian breedeers west of the 
Mississippi. Packages with queens introduced. 


MY CAREFULLY BRED QUEENS and 
package bees will mean dollars to you. Let me 
you prices. D. P. Green, Rt. 2, Deland, 





Hoflopeter’s well]- 
White Pine 
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Fla. 
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Package Bees 


and Queens 
Three-Band Italians 


Young bees, full weight, 

Good Queens, when You 

Want them, by Express or 
Mail. Safe Arrival. Replacement 
or Refund on receipt of express 
bad order report. 

Packages, including Queen, 
For March, April, and May, 








2-lb. combless package, each. . $2.45 


3- Ib. - 3.15 
4-lb. se “3 9 3.85 
5-Ib. _ ' as 4.55 
Queens, untested ............ 75 
Queens, tested .............. 1.50 
Write for Prices on Comb Packages 


D.C. Jackson, Funston, Ga. 








| HAVE PACKAGE BEES in Louisiana and 
Texas, that can go at once by express. If in a 
hurry, write E. D. Townsend, Northstar, Mich- 
igan. 

GOLDEN ITALIAN queens that produce 
good honey-gatherers. Tested; $1.50; select 
tested, $2.00; untested, 75c. D. T. Gaster, Rt. 
2, Randleman, N. C. 

CAN FURNISH  3-banded Italian 
and mail from one of my shippers in Louisi- 
ana. Write me, and say how many you want. 
E. D. Townsend, Northstar, Michigan. 


FOR SALE—30 colonies of bees, and all 
equipment, including a 2-frame extractor. Will 
sell cheap. Guaranteed free from disease. Rea- 
son for selling—old age. M. D. Miller, Ana- 
jarko, Okla. 

30 COLONIES OF CARNIOLAN bees; AIl- 
bert G. Hann stock. Dadant frame, guaranteed 
disease free. On account of age and ill health. 
For price and particulars write to F. Holtke, 
Walden, N. Y. 


STILL have a good supply of package bees 
at our Suwanee River Apiaries, that can be 
delivered in short notice. Address Smith Bros., 
Lake City, Florida, or E. D. Townsend, North 
star, Michigan. 


ITALIAN BEES and leather-colored queens, 
personally reared, the best that money can buy- 
For that spring rush give me a trial. Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. Carl Larsen, 638 Bridge St., 
Colusa, California. 

PACKAGE BEES AND QUEENS—Genuine- 
ly good in every detail. Ask anyone who has 
used them. Large, gentle, vigorous three-band- 
ed Italians. Outstanding records for honey pro- 
duction. 2-lb. packages with queens $2.45 
each; 3-lb. packages $3.15 each. Select young 
laying queens, 75c each. Write for price list. 
H. O. Short, Fitzpatrick, Ala. 








queens, 


























For Sale 


Pure Italian 
Queens and Bees 


Nothing but the best bright yellow and three- 
banded queens, 75 cents each. 


1-Ib. bees with young queen............ $1.75 
2-lb. ”’ ae =  . Mewiihivia a-aegeeee 2.45 
3-Ib. ™ = i Bickdimmwraw sea 3.15 


You send for them, they go. 


GRAYDON BROS. 


Route 2, Greenville, Ala. 











Mountain Gray 
Bees 


13 years of selective breeding of Cau 
casians only. Book your orders with us for 
May or later delivery. Quality bees and 


good service guaranteed. Prices: untested 
queens, each, until June, 75¢c; after June, 
50c. Tested, each, $1.50 Select tested 


each, $2.00. 2-pound packages each with 
queens, $2.55; 3-pound packages each, 
with queens, $3.30. Queens postpaid. Pack- 
ages sent express collect. 


Bolling Bee Co., Bolling, Ala. 
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High Quality Italian 
Package Bees 
and Queens 


Heaviest Honey Producers—found any- 
where in 22 years’ experience produc- 
ing honey in the North. 

Very Gentle—the kind that are a pleas- 
ure to work few to no stings. 
Non-Swarming—slow to start cells— 
fine for comb honey production. 

bees- No 
-Light 
Certiticate. 


drones—Full 
shipping crates 


baby 
packages 

Health 
the day you 

satisfaction 


Young 
weight 


say—Safe arrival 
guaranteed. 


Shipped 
and 
with select 
laying queen 


2-lb. pkg 
young 
3-lb. pkg 
young 


with select 
laying queen 


Select young laying queens 


Quantity discounts. 15% to dealers 


R. B. Herier, Valdosta, Ga. 
PACKAGE BEES and QUEENS 





Leather-Colored Italians from honey 
producing stock. Guaranteed free of 
disease 

2-lb. pkg. with queen.... .. . $2.45 
3-lb. pkg. with queen........... 3.15 
Queens, each .......- 22s seeeee 75 


F. L. Spaulding & Son 
Route 2. St. Petersburg, Fla. 


Mott’s Northern Bred Italians 





May—1, $1.00; 2, $1.60. June—1, $1.00; 2, 
$1.50. Fair to good breeders, $2.00, $3.00, 
$5.00. Granddaughters from 5 years, 360 Ibs. 
fifth season. Never swarmed. Free list and 


literature 


E. E. Mott, Glenwood, Mich. U. S. A. 





Italian Bees 
and Queens 


1000 Queens, and of the better 
quality, ready to go. 


SULLIVAN WRIGHT 
& COMPANY 


Gilbertown, Alabama 
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GOLDEN QUEENS—Excellent quality that 
produce hardy, gentle workers, personally 
reared. Untested, 75c; tested, $1.50. Health 
certificate. Satisfaction guaranteed. 0O. E. 
Brown, Route 1, Asheboro, N. OC. 


FELTS’ LEATHER-COLORED ITALIAN 
Queens and Bees. Try them. Plenty of open 
shipping dates in May. Full weight packages, 








service, satisfaction and safe arrival guaran- 
teed. J. R. Felts, Jr., Greenville, Alabama. 
CAUCASIAN BEES AND QUEENS for 


April and May delivery. 2-lb. package, $2.45; 
3-lb. package, $3.15; queens, 75 cents each 
15% discount to dealers. Safe arrival, satis- 
faction. Lewis & Tillery Bee Co., R. 4, Green- 
ville, Ala. 


EXTRA YELLOW Italian queens that pro 





duce bees a little more yellow than three- 
banded; more gentle and just as good work 
ers. Untested, 75¢ each; tested, $1.50. Health 
certificate and satisfaction. Hazel V. Bonke- 


meyer, Randleman, N. C. 
BUY THEM on comb with the queen lay 
ing as she comes to you. Save risk and time in 


Route 2. 





introducing which means bees and honey in 
your hive. Price: two pounds of bees, one 
standard comb, $2.45 package; also combless 


package. J. P. Corona, P. O. Box 124, Kenner, 
La. 





100 COLONIES OF BEES in 10-frame, two 
story, metal-cover hives. All new since 1934. 
Combs from foundation on four horizontal 
wires. Built from Stover packages. Will be in- 
spected as soon as it is possible to do so this 
spring. Price $7.50 per colony. K. A. Gallant, 





Jordan, N. ¥ 
BRIGHT SELECTED Italian queens and 
bees. Price with queen: 2 pounds, $2.45; 3 


pounds, $3.15; untested queens, 75c each. Any 
number. My queens are bred by E. F. Day, 
formerly of Honaraville, Alabama. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. George Bray, Moultrie, Ga. 





CAUCASIAN BEES AND QUEENS, extra 
gentle, prolific, hardy and winter in the North 
like their own country. Long-tongued dependa 
ble workers. Prices: 2-pound package bees with 
queen, $2.45; 3-lb. package bees with queen, 
$3.15. 15% discount to dealers. P. B. Skinner 
see Co., Greenville, Ala. 


EARLY PACKAGE BEES 
ment, beginning May 1. T'wo-pound package 
bees with queen, $2.45; three-pound, $3.15 
Shipped by express collect, or if by parcel 
post, add postage. Choice hardy Italian queen 
75ec. Safe arrival guaranteed. Birdie M. Hartle, 
3ox 363, Reynoldsville, Penn. 


THREE-BANDED 
QUEENS 
at retail, 
3-pound 
each 
prices. 


Little 





-Prompt ship 





ITALIAN BEES 
2-pound packages with 1938 
$2.45 each Dealers, $2.08 
packages with queens at retail, $3.15 
Dealers $2.65 each. Nuclei, write for 
Full weight. All shipments on time 
River Apiaries. Box 83, Gause, Texas 


PACKAGE BEES AND QUEENS—For the 
past five years I have been producing bees and 
queens in this sub-tropical climate under nat 
ural conditions from my northern stock. Let 
me explain why these packages are producing 
upward to four hundred pounds honey in my 


AND 
queen 
each 








Dakota apiaries and very little superseding 
R. D. Jenkins, San Benito, Texas. 

THE NORMA ROY APIARY—Italian bees 
on Standard frames of brood and honey, with 
queen introduced if desired. 2-lb. bees with 
queen, 1 frame brood, $2.45; 3-lb. bees with 


queen, 1 frame brood, $3.15. Combless package, 
same price as comb package. Queenless pack- 
age, 60c less. Safe delivery and a healthy cer 
tificate with shipment. Norma E. Roy, Hess- 
mer, Louisiana, 
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BEGINNER’S BEST BET—High quality 


Italian queens introduced; one standard comb 
with honey and brood, 2 pounds of bees, queen 
loose and laying, $2.45 each. Ephardt’s Hon- 
ey Farms, Luling, Louisiana. 





MISCELLANEOUS 


WANTED—CGriginal poems, songs, for im- 
mediate consideration. Send poems to Colum- 
bian Music Publishers Ltd., Dept. P19, T'oron- 
to, Canada. 


FILMS DEVELOPED—Two beautiful glossy, 
double weight, professional enlargements and 
8 prints all for 25 cents coin. Reprints 3 
cents. Dependable quality and service. Allied 
Photo Service Company. Drawer 2890, Sparta, 
Wisconsin. 


THE BEE WORLD—tThe leading bee jour- 
nal in Great Britain, and the only international 
bee review in existence. Specializes in the 
world’s news in both science and practice of 
apiculture. Specimen copy, post free, 12 cents 
stamps. Membership of the Club, including 
subscription to the paper, 10/6. The Apis Club, 
L. Illingworth. The Way’s End, Foxton, Roy-E 
ston, Herts, England. 

















HELP WANTED 


WANTED—A good man in bee 
ter Rink, Port Hope, Mich. 


RELIABLE young man to help in bees and 





work. Wal- 








fruit; give age and experience, wages expect- 

ed with room, board and laundry. Homer 

Flickinger, Wolverine, Mich. 
WANTED—FExperienced beekeeper with 


clean habits for this season. Give experience, 
age, references and wages expected with board 
and room. Located near Milwaukee. John 
Kneser, Hales Corners, Wis. 


POSITION WANTED 


MIDDLE-AGED, single, experienced bee 
keeper to care, manage or assist with bees. 
Thos. Miller, 1013 N. 25 St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


INTRODUCING 


A new development in migratory beekeeping 


THE HIVE BRIDLE 


Positively locks all hive parts together. 
secured—top and bottom ventilation. 


Designed to meet the demands of the busy 
commercial producer. 


All steel construction—light in weight. 
Patent applied for. Inquiries solicited. 


FLANAGAN SUPPLY CO., 
Wellsville, N. Y. 
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“Alabam” Dark 


Imported Stock Italian 
Bees and Queens 


Write for our 1938 circular of this famous 
strain of Italians. 
See April issue for prices. 
Greenville Bee Company 
Greenville, Alabama 

















WHY 


You should use Smith's 
Bees and Queens 


The following is a statement from 
one of our customers in Wiscon- 
sin, “Enclosed are some pictures 
of the 2-pound packages bought 
from you in April. Some produced 
OVER 480 pounds white honey 
each”. We receive plenty of re- 
ports similar to above so we ask 
that you place an order with us at 
once. We will not fail you. Bees 
are in good condition and we can 
ship on short notice. 


Prices for June and later 
$1.95, $2.55, and 50c. 


15% discount to dealers or large buyers. 


N. B. SMITH 
& COMPANY 


Calhoun, Alabama 















Norman Bee Co. 


IF YOU DON’T WANT TO BE 

DISAPPOINTED THIS IS WHAT 

YOU WANT IN BUYING BEES 

1 Bright 3-banded Italian Bees 
and Queens 

Young Thrifty Pure Mated 
Queens 

Full Weight Package Bees 

Young Fuzzy Baby Bees 

100% Live Delivery 

Shipped on Time 


ORDER FROM THIS AD AND 
DON’T BE DISAPPOINTED 


2-lb. pkg. with queen, $2.45; 3-lb. with 




















ao WNW 


ou 


queen, $3.15; 4-lb. with queen, $3.85; 
Young queen, 75¢ each. 15% discount 


to dealers. All packages F. O. B. Ex- 
press. For mail pkgs. add 10c plus post- 
age. State health certificate furnished. 


NORMAN BEE CO. 
LaPine, Ala. 
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ROSSMAN & LONG 


P. O. Box 133 Moultrie, Ga. 


We are now shipping 


Package Bees 


Do you have your order placed 
with us for packages with these 
desirable features? 


Young vigorous bees 

Select queens only 

Gentle productive stock 

Packages prepared full 
weight 

Light weight strong shipping 
cages 

Direct express connection 

No increase in price. 


2-lb. pkg. with queen, ea... . $2.45 





Stevenson’s Goldens 


Line bred GOLDEN ITALIANS that have 
proven their value through the many years 
in all parts of the U. S. A. and Canada. 


Customers report—‘‘They produce more 
honey’’—‘‘Winter well’’—‘‘Easy to han- 
dle’’—‘‘Best colonies in the yard.’’ 


Our large, uniform, prolific queens are not 

subject to supersedure. The gentleness of 

the bees makes queen introduction safe and 

easy. Just what YOU need. 

2-lb. pkg. with queen $2.45; 3-lb. pkg. with 

queen $3.15; Queens 75c; additional bees 
70c per lb. 15% discount to dealers. 
Write to Stevenson’s Apiaries, 

WESTWEGO, LA., for descriptive 

Circular. 




















Better Quality 


Bees, Queens, and Service 





3-lb. pkg. with queen, ea... . 3.15 2-lb. package with queen, each. ..$2.45 
Either imported or domestic stock. 3-lb. package with queen, each... 3.15 
Laying Italian queen, each...... 75 
GUARANTEE: 15% discount to dealers 
If for any reason whatever shipment is not 
made on date you designate we will refund J. F. McVAY 
1% of the purchase price, per day, ship- Jackson, Alabama 
ment is delayed. 
ee 














in this shape. 














Random Thoughts 


Every season we hear that some of you received your bees 
too late to get the most out of them. Or, that you did not get them 
at all. It is a great satisfaction to know that our customers are not 


As you read this ad and think of the promising season ahead, 
we wish you to know that we are ready with plenty of bees. Also 
an extra force to get them out on time. 
\ Cages light, but heavy in a good strain of Italian bees. Head- 
ed with queens second to none. 
Set your shipping date and see if we miss it. 
Prices on 3-band Italians 
2-lb. pkg. with queen... 
3-lb. pkg. with queen... . 
I ee 


Tested queens ......... 
15% discount to dealers. 


SHAW & HOMAN 


SHANNON, MISS. 
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PACKAGE BEES 
April and May Package Bees 


Stock recently imported 


from Italy. 
Two-pound pkgs. with queens Queens 























B.S $2.50 ea. 

25 to 49 pkgs., ......... 2.40 ea. Three - Band leather - colored 
50 or more pkgs., ...... 2.30 ea. Italians. We mate all our 
For three-pound packages, queens from strong standard 3- 
add 60c. frame nuclei. Guaranteed mat- 
For shipment May 16th or later ed pure. Select. No charge for 

10% discount allowed. clipping. 
The Crowville Apiaries 2-Ib. pkg. with queen,. . . $2.45 
Rt. 1. Winnsboro, La. 3-Ib. .-- 3.15 
| 4-lb. ” 2 AY i 
5-lb. ” wt oe en Se 
. QUEENS — ITALIAN — QUEENS Mated pure Italian queens, .75 
7 Bain’s gentle stock will increase the yield Young bees, full weight. Good 
2 = — your §°ss" oaen Rone a queens when you want them, 
pee ee ee eee = ae by fast express. No deposit re- 
Tasted queen’. 1.80 Tested Brie 10.00 | | quired to book. 15% discount to 
JAMES W. BAIN, Marion, Ohio dealers. We guarantee you will 


be a satisfied customer, or we 


will give you the packages. 
PATENTS & TRADEMARKS 


Williamson & Walton GOOCH APIARIES 


Munsey Building Farmersville, Texas 
Washington, D. C. 




















For Immediate Shipment 


2-Ib. package, with queen - - $2.45 
3-lb. package, with queen - - 3.15 
Queens, each - - - - - O75 


W. O. Gibbs, Brookfield, Ga. 
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Queen Yard (9000 nuclei) ofsbey 


Overbey Apiaries, Bunkie, Lic 


Your Queen is t 


e) 


—— 





One of our 2000 package Canadian customers says ‘Everyone who got your 

bees through me, is satisfied.”” Better join him in getting full weight pack- 

ages, promptly on time, and headed by our superior queens. We offer young 
bees, young queens, and dependable service. 


2 lb. with 1938 queen 
3 lb. with 1938 queen 
Extra queen 


$2.45 
3.15 
.75 





Bee Breeding 


(Continued from page 296) 

ditions, U. S. Dept. Agr. Tech. Bull. 326, 49 
pp., illus, (24) Park, O. W. 1936. Disease Re- 
sistance and American Foulbrood. Amer. Bee 
12-15. (25) Prell, H. 1927. Die 
Kunstliche Jefruchtung der sienenkonigin, 
Leipziger Bienen-Ztg. 42: 22 

Markische Bienen-Ztg. 17: 236-241; and 10th 
Cong Internatl. Zool., 1927, 10 (pt. 1): 
[455]-462. (26) Root, E. R. 1900. Our $200 
Red Clover Queen and Her Daughter. Glean- 


Jour 76: 


5-230; also in 


ings Bee Cult. 28: 813. (27) Rytir, J. 1929. 
Nova Metoda Vysetrovani Barvy Veel. Vcela 
Moravska 52 260-264 (28) — 1936. 


Dediecnost Loketniho Indexu Misencu Nigra X 
Iskra. Cesky Vecelar 70: 13-16. (29) Sander- 
son, A. R. 1932. The Cytology of Partheno- 
genesis in Tenthredinidae. Genetica 14: 321 
501, illus. (30) Shafer, G. D. 1917, A Study 
of the Factors Which Govern Mating in the 
Honey Bee. Mich. Agr. Expt. Sta. Tech, Bull. 
34, 19 pp., illus. (31) Sklenar, G. 1934, 
Stamm ‘‘47’’ und seine zucht. 159 pp., illus. 
Mistelbach. Austria. (32) Sladen, F. W, L. 
1909. Breeding the British Golden Bee in Rip- 
ple Court Apiary. Brit. Bee Jour. 37: 482-486; 
497-499; 507-509; 511-512, (33) 1913 
Queen-rearaing in England. With notes on a 
cent-producing organ in the worker-bee; and 
how poison is collected by the honey-bee and 
bumble-bee. Ed. 2, 86 pp., illus. London. (34) 

1920. Queen-mating experiments. Glean 
ings in Bee Cult. 48: 717-718. (35) Stucki, H. 
1936. Hat uns das Aderbild des Bienenflugels 
Wichtiges zu Sagen? Schweiz sienen-Ztg. 
59 37-40. (36) Watson, L. R. 1927. Con- 
trolled Mating of Queenbees. 50 pp., illus 
Hamilton, Ill (37) 192%. Controlled 
Mating in the Honeybee. Iowa State Apiarist 
Rept. 1927: 36-41. (38) Whiting, P. W. 1921 
Heredity in wasps. A study of Heredity in a 
parthenogenetic insect, the parasitica wasp, 
habrobracon. Jour. Heredity 12: 262-266. (39) 
- 1935. Sex determination in bees and 
wasps. Jour. Heredity 26: 263-278. (40) 
Zander, E. 1930. Die zucht der biene. Ed. 


310 pp., illus. Stuttgart. 

APPENDIX 

Some Workers Identified with Bee Improve- 
ment at State and Federal Experiment 

Stations and Other Institutions 

State Agricultural Experiment Stations 

California, Davis, J. E. Eckert; Conne cicut, 

New Haven, L. C. Curtis; lowa, Ames, O. W 


Park Kansas, Manhattan, E. G. McNay; New 
Jersey, New Brunswick, R. S. Filmer; Texas, 
San Antonio, H. B. Parks; Wisconsin, Madi- 


son, H. Laidlaw 

Other institutions Brigham Young Univer- 
sity, Provo, Utah, J. Fleming Wakefield; Al 
fred University, Alfred, N. Y., L. R. Watsor 
Depauw University, Greencastle, Ind., Jay A 
Smith 

United Department of Agriculture, 
Bureau of Entomology and Plant Quarantine 
Baton Rouge, La., Otto Mackensen; Beltsville, 
Md., W. J. Nolan; Laramie, Wyo., A. P. Sturte 
vant 

138904°—-37———_90 
Some Workers in Foreign Countries Identified 


with Bee Improvement 


States 


Austria, Mistelbach, Guido Sklenar; China, 
Fukien Christian Un versity, Foochow, C. R 
Kellogg Canada, Dominion Experimental 
Farm Ottawa, C. B. Gooderham; Czechosle 


vakia Krpy, Jaroslav Rytir. Czechoslovakia 
(ber-Hohenelbe Rotter; Egypt, Mata 
ricl Cairo, A. Z Abushady; Germany, Lan- 
desanstalt fur Bienenzucht, Erlangen, E. Zan- 
dey ind \ Himmer; Germany, Landwirt- 
chaftliche Hochschule, Hohenheim bei Stutt- 


gart, G \. Rosch: Germany, Rheinische Lehr 
und Versuchs talt fur sienenzucht, Mayen- 
Kifel, G Gotze; Germany, Berlin-Zehlendorf 
lL Armbruster India Punjab Agricultural 


Singh; Italy, Instituto 
Zoologico della R Universita di Jologna 
Anita Vecch Switzerland, Verein Deutsch 
Schweizerischer Bienenfreunde, St. Gallen, M 
Justrich; Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, 
Ecological Laboratory, Moscow, W. W. Alpa- 
tov; Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, Pe 
trovka, Moscow, A. S. Michailoff. 


College, 


Lyallpur, S$ 
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i) olebey Apiaries, Bunkie, Louisiana 





Young, purely mated Italian queens. 


ome of Good Beekeeping 


‘they to Your Success 


Package Shippers, let us supply your queens. 


Honey Producers, we have queens as good as can be had. 


Any number—75c each—15% to dealers. Order early. 


800-package truck loaded April 15. One-day service. The same awaits you. 
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Some Package Bee Facts 
Continued from page 287) 
clover and where the flow terminat- 
ed July 5th package bee colonies 
produced one-half the crop as com- 
pared with the other units. In 1937, 
Ohio harvested one of the poorest 
crops on record, the harvest period 
covering the 4 days between July 5th 
and 9th. Because of the poor honey 
flow there was very little opportuni- 
ty to make a comparison on the 
yields, however, it was quite clear 
that the package bee colonies made a 
much poorer showing than the over- 
wintered colonies. 
eee 


A Confab : 
(Continued from page 321) 

to throw the activities out of 
their Since pollen is a 
necessity for brood rearing, all packages 
must curtail brood rearing until they can 
get plenty of pollen. Is it not possible 
that the bees blame their queen for this 
condition? When the queen is killed and 
while the bees are raising one of their 
own choosing they usually lay up a sup- 
ply of pollen and when the colony final- 
ly does get another queen they are ready 
to go, but usually too late. Better think 
this over. 


colony 


normal ecourse, 


J. W. Bogart, 
Elizabethtown, Tenn. 


(To be continued) 


Facts About AFB 


(Continued from page 293) 


losses have been experienced and the 
losses to be experienced from AFB 
will be much less if we follow this 
up consistently with the present pro- 
gram. It would be ridiculous to think 
of using any of the abandoned meth- 
ods in dealing with AFB after pro- 
gressing as far as we have in Michi- 
gan. 
Lansing, Michigan. 
eee 
Talks to Beginners 


(Continued from page 323) 

ply because the owners did not supply 
enough stores to make up the deficiency 
last fall or failed to do so this spring. 
Make sure that each colony is well sup 
plied with honey or sugar syrup until the 
main honey flow is on, During the fruit 
bloom and dandelion honey flow, bees 
usually get enough nectar to make a good 
living but there is likely to be a dearth 
of nectar between fruit bloom and clov- 
er and it is during this period that hon- 
ey disappears in the hives. It takes about 
a comb of honey to produce a comb of 
brood. 


Those of you who are starting with 
packages should see to it that ample food 
is supplied right up until the major hon- 
ey flow starts. It does no harm to have 
a slow feed of sugar syrup on each hive 
continuously, until the main flow is on. 
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INEXPENSIVE EFFICIENT 


Root Capping Melter 


NOW ADAPTED FOR STEAM IF DESIRED 


$99.50 













The corrugated double bottom provides an extra large uniformly 
steam heated surface. All parts are easily removed for cleaning. You 
will have maximum service from this Capping Melter built according 
to Root’s HIGH STANDARD. The Aluminum Melter Coil will not cor- 
rode and provides 160 square inches 6f heating surface to take care of 
the extra load of cappings that accumulate when uncapping heavy 
combs with a speedy Root Power Uncapping Machine. 


Capping Melter as shown ........$22.50 
Separating Can extra 


Root Power 


Uncapping 
Machine 


$26.00 


Has proven for 12 
years that it will pay 
for itself in labor 
saved a number of 
times the first season. 


Buy this wonderful combi- yea 
nation for your extracting 7 > 4 


room. | 
TheA. I. Root Co., Medina, O. 
“Best by the Bee Test” Skoot 
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BOTH COMB AND EXTRACTED 
HONEY 
(Continued from page 295) 

enough so the bees can keep ahead 
of the honey flow and never get the 
hive full. Shade boards above and 
an abundance of ventilation below 
also are a big help to keep bees busy 
in the supers and reduce the tend- 
ency towards swarming. 

This system for using shallow su- 
pers is not intended to replace the 
better methods of using two hive 
bodies for winter. It is, however, 
very satisfactory for the smaller bee- 
keeper or the home yard for the 
larger beekeeper. Its advantage lies 
principally in the fact that it does 
not require any complicated steps in 
management and still makes it possi- 
ble for the beekeeper to obtain a 


satisfactory crop of honey. 

[The shallow extracting super used as a 
food chamber appears to answer in regions 
where a good fall honey flow occurs. How- 
ever, in regions where no fall flow occurs the 
deep food chamber is preferable. We use both 
deep and shallow food chambers. During the 
severe drouth of 1934 some of the colonies 
with shallow food chambers had to be fed, 
while colonies with deep food chambers sur- 
vived the drouth without being fed.—Editor.] 


a Sesesensesoooeooory 











Package Bees and Queens 
By Pound, Ton or Car 
Service—Satisfaction 


Trade Agreement Prices. Write 
or particulars, 


Victor Apiaries, Uvalde, Tex. 








} 




















Package Bees and Queens 


The type that gives you less trouble in swarm- 

ing season. Queens 75c each. 2-lb. package and 

queen, $2.45. 3-lb. package and queen, $3.15. 

Discount to dealers. Safe arrival, satisfaction 
guaranteed. 

TAYLOR APIARIES Luverne, Ala. 





GASPARD’S 


High quality Golden and Three- 
banded Italian Queens and package 
bees for Spring, 1938, delivery. 
Book your orders early and reserve 
shipping date. 


(Comb Packages with queens) 
2-lb. pkg. with queen with one 


frame of brood each.......... $2.45 
3-lb. pkg. with queen with one 
frame of brood each.......... 8.15 
4-lb. pkg. with queen with one 
frame of brood each........... 3.85 
2-lb. pkg. with queen with two 
frames of brood each.......... 8.15 
3-lb. pkg. with queen with two 
frames of brood each......... 8.85 
4-lb. pkg. with queen and with two 
frames of brood each.......... 4.55 
(Combless Packages) 
2-lb. pkg. with queen ea.......... $2.45 
3-lb. pkg. with queen ea......... 8.15 
4-lb. pkg. with queen ea.......... 3.85 
ee ee eee .75 


Nineteen years’ experience in the 
bee game, prompt and efficient 
service. Safe arrival and satisfac- 
tion guaranteed, and a health cer- 
tificate with each shipment. Orders 
booked with 10% down balance at 
shipping time. 15 per cent discount 
to approved dealers. 


J. L. GASPARD, Hessmer, La. 











HESSMER BEE FARM 
ITALIAN BEES AND QUEENS 


Ibs. bees, 1 comb brood and 


i] 


a $2.45 
2-Ibs. bees, 2 combs brood ard 

a. ar 2.85 
3-lbs. bees, 2 combs brood and 

OOO GHN..06 05084440802 3.55 


2-lbs. bees and queen combless, ea.. 2.45 
3-lbs. bees and queen combless, ea.. 8.15 
Each additional lb. bees.......... .70 
Each additional comb............ .40 
A Health Certificate and safe delivery 
guaranteed. 15% Discount to Approved 
Dealers. 10% down book orders, balance 
before shipment. 


HESSMER BEE FARM 
Willie Roy, Prop. Hessmer, La. 














Italian Queens 


We specialize in queens that are 

bred for honey production, gentle- 

ness and hardiness. Send us your 

early orders as we are ready to 
ship by April Ist. 


CAPACITY 150 DAILY 


Untested queens, 75c each, any quantity. 
15% discount to dealers. 





SAFE ARRIVAL AND ENTIRE 
SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 





Book your orders now for June 
delivery at June prices. 


Valley Bee & 
Honey Company 


WESLACO, TEXAS 
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SUCCESSFUL BEEKEEPERS 


Who demand QUALITY and DELIVERY ON TIME | 
buy our 


GOLDEN BEES 


Large, gentle and SUPER-PRODUCTIVE! Original Italian 
stock but improved and bred up over a long period of years. Every 
queen is young, powerfully fertile, and personally reared. 


Queens, each (postpaid) ae 2-lb. pkg. with Queen, $2.45; 3-lb. pkg. 
with Queen, $3 . Quantity Discount to Dealers. 


SPOERRI APIARIES, St. Bernard, P.O., Louisiana 










CAUCASIANS 
Extra gentle, prolific, long tongue, lit- 
tle inclined to swarm, dependable 
workers—10% to 40% ahead of Ital 
ians. Foundation stock from the moun 
tainous province of Terek, Caucasus. 
11 vears with them. 


CARNIOLANS 


Prolific at all times, very gentle, best of 
winterers, build beautifully white combs, most 


You Will Be Surprised 


how fast a weak colony will build up 

when you add a package of young bees 

or a queen may be all that they need. 

I'here is still time to sta rt packages 
and harvest a honey crop. 
















2-lb. package 


To (Oe «i eeneteceeeec en $2.45 excellent workers. My Carniolan queens head- 

yap ec Cae 3.15 ed yards producing an average of 436 Ibs. per 

NR aie teu s-aareies .75 colony over whole yard. 31 years with them. 
15% Discount to Dealers. Untested queens, both races, each.. 


Queens ready latter part of month. Both 
these dark races hardier than average Italians 
and build up more rapidly during the unfavor 
able weather of our eastern and northern 
states. Free Circular 


ALBERT G. HANN, Glen } Gaemane, N. J. 


w. M. CUTTS & SONS 


Montgomery, Ala. 








| (Sa aaao anes errr ee cscnncecccsecaccecsscceccs peeeeecess 





MEMORANDUM 

| The Canning Season is Coming! 

The Institute Canning Leaflet tells how to use honey in 
JAMS 

: JELLIES 

: MARMALADES 





PICKLES 
PRESERVES 
SAUCES 
1 Encourage every home-maker to can the Honey Way. 


Attach a Canning Leaflet to each container of honey you sell. 
Sample copies were mailed to all members in April. 
Non-members write for sample with prices. 


American Honey Institute 


Madison, Wisconsin. 








ctieaeniethceetaenneennmen ena ieil 
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BOOKED TO CAPACITY 





Treat yourself to 
for balance of season don: Sei eal 


Shasta A\piaries KNIGH T’S 


Post Office: Shasta, Shasta Co., CALIFORNIA. 


Leather-Colored Italian 








= 











Bees and Queens 


They are the best honey-gatherers, the 
best winterers, and reasonably gentle. 


IDEAL 
PACKAGE BEES 


2-lb. pkgs. including queen...... $2.45 

AND QUEENS /)] if" Sm Smoons 
4-lb. te = i 3.85 

Reliable Three-banded Italians 5-Ib. 4.55 


The package season is getting short For queenless packages, deduct 75c 
so you had better rush your order in 
at once 
Queens as good as the best, better than 
most of the rest. 

Prompt attention to all orders, fast 
train service north. 

Prices 
To June first 


Parcel Post Shipments: Add 10c plus 
postage. 


QUEENS 


Guaranteed mated pure, select, 75c. No 
charge for clipping. 


Three-pound package with queen. .$3.15 15% discount to dealers, Full weight 
Two-pound package with queen.. 2.45 guaranteed with young bees. 
Each additional pound of bees.... .70 

Mated Italian queens........... 75 


JASPER KNIGHT 


HAYNEVILLE, ALA. 


15% discount to dealers 


The Ideal Apiaries 


Durant, Miss. 




















, 





NORMAN BROS. 


Young Baby Bees The Best Kind You Can Buy 
Choice Italian Queens Shipped When Wanted 


Our quality and service stand supreme. Let us prove it with our large yellow selected 
8-banded honey-gathering strain of Italians. Our sixteen years of careful selecting and 
breeding enable us to offer you queens and bees with all good qualities, such as honey 
production, thriftiness, gentleness, size and color. We ship full-size packages in light 
weight cages, safe arrival, health certificate. Entire satisfaction guaranteed. We are now 
ready to book your order. 15% discount to dealers. 





- —PRICES—— - 
2-Ib. package with queen, each ...........c rcv csccsseces $2.45 
3-lb. package with queen, each ............. se eeeescccce 8.15 
Untested GmOems, CRCR 2... ccc ccccs sc cccssccccccccccccecs 75 


For mail shipment of bees, add 10c for each package, plus postage. 
NORMAN BROS.’ APIARIES, RAMER. ALABAMA 








Py 7TTttt ttt tts 


| 

















ARE YOU SATISFIED 


With your last year’s returns from your bees? If not, write Florida 
Apiaries for prices on QUEENS and BEES. Our race of three-banded 
Italians are as fine as can be produced. Our outfit is large enough to 
handle any size order. Operated by men with over a quarter century 
of experience in commercial queen and bee business. 

Give us an estimate of your expected needs and we will quote you 
a price that will please. 

Our bees are giving satisfaction in every state in the Union and 
most of Canada. 


FLORIDA APIARIES, Freeport, Florida 
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Stoller’s Thrifty 


Packages au Nuclei 


Deliveries up to May 1. | 
Can furnish 4-frame nuclei, select|) | 
combs, over-running with bees, in fact,|'| | 
young colonies prolific queens. Deliv-|{} | 
ered by truck. | 











Write the 
Stoller Apiaries, Latty, O. 
and Sylvester, Ga. 


prerererererererrereereeeee 


























Italian Bees and Queens 


I Guarantee Satisfaction 


2-lb. pkg. bees with queen, each. .$2.45 
” ” ” 


3-lb. ” - .. Bae 
4lb. ” ™ ” a - .. of 
5-lb ” ” ” ” ” 4 55 
Standard comb of brood........ .40 
IN cag: dirk ROS wha eke 75 


15% discount to dealers 


WM. MOREHEAD, Convoy, Ohio 


Shipping point: Funston, Ga. 














Italian Bees 


2-lb. pkg. with queen... .$2.45 

3-lb. pkg. with queen.... 3.15 

Untested queen -75 
Satisfaction Guaranteed 


Nearest shippers to you. 


Plantersville Apiaries 
Plantersville, Miss. 








Genuine Three-Banded Italians 


For a fine crop of honey try our bees and 

queens. They work fine in cool, damp weath- 

er, and are very gentle. Satisfaction guaran- 

teed, and no disease of any kind. Write for 
circular about our bees. 

Si. ‘Wie, WH GROG, Gh. cco cccecsecce $2.45 


3-lb. pkg. with queen, ea............... 8.15 
Sel. untested queens, ea. (any number). .75 
OGG, GU 6.0666 6006568 GRESS EEO HOSS 1.50 


15% discount to dealers. 


ALAMANCE BEE COMPANY 





Geo. Elmo Curtis, Mgr., Graham, N. C. 





Your Honey Crop Will Be What 
YOUR QUEEN MAKES IT 


Insure your business by heading your colonies 
with PATTISON’S BIG PROLIFIO QUEENS 
and enjoy the pleasure of a prosperous season, 
Young, Untested queens, each........... 75 
Once Tried, Always Preferred. 


The Pattison Apiaries, Albany, Ga. 





MACK’S QUEENS 


(They Speak for Themselves) 


Can book orders for a few hundred more queens 

for delivery latter part of May. Disease Free 

and fully Guaranteed. May, 75c; after June Ist, 
50c each. 


HERMAN McCONNELL 
(The Bee & Honey Man) 
Robinson, Illinois 





Palmetto Quality Queens 


Are your colonies headed with these Queens! 

If so, you have as good as money will buy. 

List Palmetto Quality Queens as part of your 
1938 equipment. 

Prices, 75c each. 15% discount to dealers. 

Package bees at agreement prices. No disease, 


Cc. G. ELLISON & SONS 
Belton, S. C. 





What counts in package bees? 
Good queens. 
Young bees. 
Prompt shipment. 
Business responsibility. 


Prices: 
2-lb. package with queen .......... $2.45 
3-lb. package with queen .......... 8.15 
Select, untested queen ..........4.. -75 


CALVERT APIARIES 





Better-bred Queens. Three-banded Italians 


Reference: Merchants’ National 
Bank, Mobile, Alabama. 
Later prices: 

2-lb. package with queen .......... $1.95 

3-lb. package with queen .......... 2.55 

Select untested queen ...........6. .50 


Let us book your order for later packages. 


Your business is appreciated. 


Above prices subject to discount. 


Calvert, Alabama 
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THRIFTY BEES 


Forty-six years’ experience assures you of the finest stock of 
THRIFTY, three-banded Italian bees and good service. 


Our combless packages are guaranteed full weight. Shipping 

crates are made of the lightest material and screened four sides. 

We ship you young, THRIFTY bees that build strong colonies. No 

deposit required to reserve shipping dates. Book your order early 
and be sure of the best delivery. 





ae. POD Wraeee GHNOOE 5 gg 5g nc ccc ccc cccnces $2.45 
3-Ib. package with queen ....... 2... ccccccccces 3.15 
I Sa a's Gis eas sp wk A a ee Bee hin -75 


15% discount to dealers. 






Remember, THRIFTY bees are guaranteed to please. 


W. J. FOREHAND & SONS 


FORT DEPOSIT, ALABAMA 


Breeders Since 1892. 


YOUR HONEY CROP FOR 1938 


depends upon your QUEENS. Replace all poor and failing ones as soon as practical. 

I am specializing in queen-rearing. I have two well-known queen breeders (men who have spent 
years rearing queens for the market) and with our early honey flows all queens are reared under 
natural condition. They can’t be beat. 

Untested queens, 75c each. Ready for mailing March 15th. 
2-lb. pkg. bees with queen, $2.45; 3-lb. pkg. bees with queens, $3.15 each. 
Dealers and quantity buyers will be quoted upon request. 


FOREHAND QUEENS SINCE 1893. 
N. FOREHAND, 341 Clake 8St., DeLand, Florida 







| Shipments on Time 


All orders being filled as booked, have large supply of bees. Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. No deposit required. 


PRICES 
Retail Dealers 
2-lb. packages with queens $2.45 $2.08 
3-lb. packages with queens 3.15 2.68 
Untested queens -75 .64 


Merrill Bee Company 


Bucatunna, Miss. 
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Queens 250 Daily Queens 


Rush Your Orders for Queens 
We Have Them NOW! 


We have made ready to furnish you with queens when you 
really need them. 





Don’t forget either—PACKAGES, ANY NUMBER—for 
MAY shipment. 


Get our vigorous Three-Banded Young Queens. 
Get our Fat package of vigorous Young Bees. 


None Better. No Drones. 
May Prices: 
2-lb. package with select laying queen .......... $2.45 
3-lb. package with select laying queen . 315 
Select laying queen each ........... <eee . 


15% Discount to Dealers. 


June prices: 
15% Discount to Dealers on Queens. 


Select Laying Queens, each ...........ccccccees $ .50 
10% Discount to Dealers on Packages 

2-lb. package with select laying queen .......... $1.95 

3-lb. package with select laying queen .......... 2.55 


Garon Bee Company 
Donaldsonville, La., U. S. A. 











RED RIVER VALLEY APIARIES 


Located in Northeast Texas 
Our bees are the Three-Banded Italians noted for their productiveness and gentleness. 
We guarantee live delivery. We give our customers full weight in bees and supply a fine 
young queen with each package. 
Our queens are personaliy reared. We spare neither time nor expense to make them 


the best. Service 2 lb. pkg. with select queen, each........$2.45 

Quality 3 lb. pkg. with select queen, each........ 3.15 

GooD Packages NE, Gl ci anccatcnr<cbustaienecave .75 
Queens We are your nearest shipper 

Healthy bees J. @. BRUNSON, CHICOTA, TEXAS 
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SUPERSEDURE 


Without question the Biggest Problem That Confronts the Buyer and 
the Shipper of 


PACKAGE BEES 


For the FIRST TIME we are offering a package that will POSITIVELY 
REDUCE SUPERSEDURE to an average of less than 2%. Careful tests 
with hundreds of this style package have convinced us that 


THESE ARE FACTS 


If you think we are making a broad statement, don’t condemn us, give 
us the chance to prove our claim to your 


COMPLETE SATISFACTION 


Write us for information, illustrated booklet and Price List. 


The Puett Company, Hahira, Ga. 


PACKAGE BEES AND QUEENS 


Your choice of queens. 


Carniolan, Caucasian, Italian 
From one package to a truck load will receive our special attention. We take 
special aeille in our ability to fill large orders promptly. A quarter of a century 
of efficient service, in the same locality, is our record. 
My motto through the years: I will expect to do business with you again. 

2-lb. package bees with select laying qoeen, each 

3-lb. package bees with select laying queen, each 

15% discount to dealers, 


H. E. GRAHAM, Cameron, Texas 


PackageBees--Italian and Caucasian 


2-pound package with young laying queens 
3-pound package with young laying queens............... 3.15 
Select young laying queens..... ey, ia: krshare> 
Special prices on large lots 
All queens are produced in our own yards. We have one of the 
best locations for queens and package bees in the state. Express 
service is direct and fast. Book your order NOW. 


WEAVER APIARIES, Navasota, Texas 








ee __ 
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California Bees & Queens 


Most Northern Shippers in California 








Queens .. sa 





Safe Arrival and Satisfaction. 
Lower express rates to the north and northwest. 


“Quality’’ None Better. 


Prices for 1938 


2-Pound Package with Queen 
3-Pound Package with Queen 


.. . $2.45 each 
3.15 each 
.75 each 


Special prices on large lots. 


Circular upon request. 


Banta & Wire, Redding, Calif. 


























Reliable Service, 
Reliable Package 


Bees and Queens 


rhree Band Italian Bees and Queens 
Price List, Via Express Collect 
2-lb. package bees with select un 
tested queen ...$2.45 each 
3-lb. package bees with select un 
tested queen ........$3.15 each 
Select Untested Queens...75c each 
Seleet Tested Queens. ..$1.50 each 


Prices of package bees via mail 
quoted on request. 


15% discount on the above prices 
will be allowed dealers on bees for 
re-sale. 


Support the American Honey 
Institute. 


Formerly Hayneville Apiary Oo. 


W. E. HARRELL 


HAYNEVILLE, ALABAMA 























Mountain Gray 
Caucasian 
Bees 


They are hardy, long-tongued, 
and long-lived, and produce a 
honey crop when others fail. 


Select young queen bees after 


April first, 75c each. 


Write for circular and package 
bee prices. If you want genuine 
Caucasians. 


CAUCASIAN 
APIARIES 


Brooklyn, Alabama 
is the place to get them. 
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Fresh from Our Yards 


Shipped within 48 hours after receipt of your order. 
Three-banded Italian Bees 









2-lb. package with queen... . $2.45 
3-lb. package with queen oe 
Each extra lb. of bees pe .70 
Mated Italian Queens.................. 45 


15% Discount to Dealers. ; 
Send us your rush orders and receive prompt service. 
We have a large supply. 


Citronelle Bee Company 


J. T. Haertel, Mgr. 
Citronelle, Alabama 








‘*She-suits-me’’ queens, 3+ 
banded Italians, most excel- 
lent strain: One queem, 750; 
3 queens, $2.25. Stamps ac- 
cepted for single queen. 


NUCLEI READY FOR MAY | 


In new ten-frame hive bodies. Four | 

combs, bees, brood, honey, and 1938 | 

queen, with screen wire top and bot- 
tom, $3.15 each. No disease. 


Koolairy veil, $1.50 post- 
paid, SAFIN queen cage, $1, 
for ten; 15c for one. 

ALLEN LATHAM 
Norwichtown, Conn. 





Wm. Piefer & Sons, Gause, Texas. | 





York’s Package Bees and Queens 


Quality Bred Italians, and also a Limited Supply of Caucasians 


Orders this month will be mainly rush orders and can be handled satis- 
factorily only with a good source of supply. If you are late we will ap- 
preciate serving you with bees and queens from our own yards, 5,500 
colonies to ship from. Bees are our sole business, we have no sidelines 
and our prices are lower, quality considered. Our experience covers 
both ends of the line as we use large quantities of package bees our- 
selves yearly in our Northern yards for honey production which en- 
ables us to better understand your needs and you can be assured that 
we can please you in every regard. Only competent experienced help 
are used to insure uniform full weight packages, service and safe 
shipping. 


Select young laying queens .............. .$ .75 each, any number. 
I SING ov. gio oe oo SK aso eos eer 1.50 each, any number. 
2-lb. packages bees with queens Dre tot eke alee 2.45 each, any number. 
3-lb. packages bees with queens ........... 3.15 each, any number. 
4-lb. packages bees with queens ............. 3.85 each, any number. 
5-lb. packages bees with queens ............. 4.55 each, any number. 


Packages without queens, deduct price of queens. 
15% Discount from above prices to recognized dealers. 
Order direct from this advertisement and save time. Safe arrival and 
satisfaction guaranteed. 


YORK BEE COMPANY, Jesup, Georgia, U. S. A. 


THE UNIVERSAL APIARIES 
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Jensen’s Package Bees and Queens 


“RIGHT NOW SERVICE” 


Prime young bees with their entire lives before them, that do not 
dwindle away before others hatch to replace them; which is most es- 
sential in package bees. Queens reared by right methods under favor- 
able conditions that are right when we ship them, that must reach you 
in good condition and perform satisfactorily or we replace them. We 
know our queen rearing and we don’t mean maybe. 

If you want quick, dependable service, together with QUALITY, then 
here’s the place to get it. Order NOW from this advertisement. A 
postal brings our descriptive literature. 


Prices: 
2-lb. Packages. with Select 1938 | 3-lb Packages with Select 1938 
Queens. (Booster Pkges.) Queens. (Booster Pkges.) 
Queenlesks Queenless. 
1. 10, $2.20 each $1.70 each 1- 10, $2.85 each $2.40 each 
11-100 2.10 each 1.60 each | 11-100, 2.75 each 2.30 each 
101-250 2.00 each 101-250, 2.65 each 
250 up 1.85 each 250 up, 2.50 each 


Queens, 50¢€ each 
Many an otherwise unprofitable colony can be made a producer by 
the simple addition of Booster bees. 


9 e 
Jensen’s Apiary Company 
Box 305, Macon, Miss. 
(Jensen’s Apiaries) Home of “Magnolia State” Strain Italians. 
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